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Lareaso di Mediol.” ee wy 
aiversal Genius phrase 

ee Og rather of satire than of admiration—of iron 
good faith. In Cam 3 it, great men are twitted with little- 
Of Cardinal Richelieu it is said by the Abbé d’Olivet, Ce 

bad the vastest ambition that ever was; not content wi 
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to write comedies. Nor did he stop there. 
writing comedies, he piqued himself on composing beau- 
of devotion ; nor did books of devotion hinder bis essaying 
the ladies by the agréments of his person ; and again, des- 
gallantry, he set up to be a savant in Hebrew, Syriac, and 
indeed resorted to mean shifts to enforce these polyglot pre- 


Att 


‘9 Aristotelian babbler, le docteur Pancrace, is a trim-built model 
J scholarship. “ H de suffi ” as he self-assertingly 
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Sganarelle, “ homme de capacité. Homme consommé dans toates 
eolences, naturelles, morales, ot politigaen Homme savant suvantis- 
per omnes modes e cass. Homme qui possdde, superigtive, fable, my- 


A 


~ thologie et bistoire, grammaire, poésie, rhétorique, dialectique et sophis- 


mathématiques, arithmétique, optique, onirocritique, physique et 
Nak sique, hm geometric, architecture, spéculoire, méde- 
, astronomie, astrologie, physionomie, métoposcopie, cbiromancie, 
géomancie, etc.” Toa less pedantic, but etill more frivolous class, belong 
all-accomplished Admirables of the Bob Handy sort. “ Wonderful ! 
Bob, you must know,” exclaims Sir Abel, “is an astonishing fellow ! 
you have beard of the Admirable Crichton, maybe? Bob's of the same 
y”’—and is made to assert his kindred in more than one scene, and 
at more than one disadvantage, in Morton's now unreadable though oc- 
casionally still acted comedy, “ Speed the Plough,” over which our 
thers langhed their heartiest and our grandmothers wept their 

in the good old times. 


LIVERPOOL IN 1859. 

Our seaport towns are becoming objects of keen interest. Sailors are 
in immediate request, and they are best found io our great commercial 
factories. Aa old writer happily calls seaports the gates of a kingdom ; 
and in an insular kingdom like ours it is now and then useful to look 
to the efficiency and even to the security of the gates. Liverpool, from 
its position and natural advan is not only the great sea-gate of 
England, but may claim to be called one of the gates of the world. It 
cannot, indeed, boast the traditions of Bristol, nor the records of Hull, 
still less the historic memories of “ royal towered Thames,”—it does 
not woo the sea with the shadows of palaces as fairy-like as the City on 
the Adriatic,—the hills which are dimly seen from its banks are not pur- 

as the A ines which overhang Genoa, nor so bold as the Wick- 
hills which bastion Kingstown,—oor do they culminate in fire lit 
or as the classic heights above Naples, or Rio, or Pa- 
letmo ;— ve not to thread your way into the harbour through a 
cordon enks islets, as to Copenbagen,—nor are you fluag shorewards 
on a wave of blinding surf, as at the Cape. Your vessel perbaps may 
bave to wait for the tide that comes surging in from one of the reservoirs 
of the Atlantic, and which floats you cheerily along a broad river with 
an old Saxon name, but deriving te fame from that energetic mixed po- 
, Irish, Sooich, American, Englisb, which has fenced it with long 
of te and sandstone walla, Tose it along into fair and spa- 
clons docke—made it resound with the clang of shipwright»’ hammers, 
with the splash of paddle-wheels, and with the din of bopeful industria! 
men. The “Knight ro Liverpool would have Sa —_ an 
autocracy. It might have yet been a barbour of fishing-boats—a lazy 
pool, choked with seaweed, fetid with mud-banks,—a haven of decay and 
favourable to augbt rather than enterprise and life. Muni- 
tutions and free action bave made the port what it is—not a 
menace to neighbouring States, but a successful competitor for the ex- 
ports and imports of the world. 

All the wood of Woodside is now to be seen on the river, the birch- 
woods have long passed away from Birkenhead, the oaks from Toxteth, 
and there is little more than a sylvan sound recalled by the name of the 
Dingle. The ebbing sea washes the roots of the old forest which waved 
on wes; and over submerged brakes and silent greenwood, 
Once a twilight rerting-place for the red deer, now swings and sways a 
shadowless deep cnough to float the a sides of American and 
Canadian steamers. The glory of Liverpool is in its quays, in its ware- 


pes wba ite sea- wall, in its lending and in the forest of shipping 
which lines iis five miles of docks. Look round on we rtvertt you want 


to know the history of the town, or approach it oa a clear night from the 
sea. Miles off whata blaze and glare of light is fung up to the sky 
from its river-belt of iamps. 

Far off from the gusty light-ship, where a shining vesicle trembles, 
fire-fly like, between plates of gauze, twinkling down from dark masts 
glowing and ocoulting from faint shores, conquering the darkness along 
every wave of sea, the light waxes and ripens until it becomes a tiara of 

tness, and converts Liverpool nightly into the city of the four thou- 
lamps. But we require to call in the aid of daylight and nautical 

t emigration retarns and social statistics, before we can fairty 
estimate Li 1. We need to think of the invisible threads and carv- 
ing sea-lines which attach the port firmly to Shanghae, New York, Ba- 
New Orleans, Victoria,—to lands where there are palm- 
oll, nuggets, ivory, tea, sugar, wool, cotton, anda favourable rate of 
. We have to take a peep into bonded warehouses, where pro- 
celestial and terrestrial are kept in close custody until they are 
te pay, as Eogland expects them to pay, a great deal of duty,— 
have to cast our eyes across the entries of the port, to enter the Long 
at the Custom House, or be introduced to the flags of the Ex- 
and there become initiated into the mysterious language whis- 
and the cabalistico signs posted in the neighbouring room,—we 
need also pace the dreariest of charchyards fronting the river, where all 
the day ue wooden arms are lifted up, and iron balls are thrown 
—_ vacant air,—to learn something of the many distant rela- 

‘ns and on-goings of Liv |, If not in the number of vessels, in ton 
London, for Emigration to America, Canada, or 

is almost a European port, 

How romantic and almost embarrassing are the placards on the walls, 
with details of ultramarine attractiveness ! 

To many a dirsatistied schoolboy and unhappy apprentice that one 
wall by St. George’s Pier must bave been a kind of Pi , from whence 


ave ht of the ised land. Fast-sailing ves- 
* esghea seem to 


Ht 


departing thence at all hours 
urgency of human need. difficulty for the 
lever in placards is to select the best portion of 
difficulty in obtaining a vessel to convey him 

. Whether, then, to embrace the advantages 
ave, or the Mosquito, or the Sugar Cane— 

the Red Jacket, or the Albatross, or the 

not easy to decide. There is little doubt to 
those glowing red and yellow yard-long let- 


| —every ship—bas its own story of 
‘alk of the qgoried merbles of Pisa and 
with the light of ancient revels—the corridors 
which we and Justice flew 
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ing about that race of penny po2te who lived in een es 
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desirable jast 


miei haneog about the docks, or 


poadering 

and counters of chalk—silence and gloom in — 
commerce and Liverpool counting-houses, are couceptions would 
rather not , even at a distance, The variety of the exports of 
Liverpool Mr. Baines thus ingenious! tes : 


“The wide valley of the erate a of the Amazons, the 
t Egyp' 





plains of India, and the classi< soil o! t, Gli the market of Liverpool 
with cotton. Wool is bzvught to the of the Mersey, from thirty 
different countries, scattered round the temperate zones of the earth. 
The plains of South America, and the high lands of India, onoely ie 
hides of millions of cattle. The pastures of the Ohio farnish provisions 
for the spinners and weavers of Lancashire ; whilst the graiu grown on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence, the Delaware, the Loire, the the 
Vistula, the Danube, and the Don, meets in the market of Liverpa. to 
furnish them with their daily bread. The olive woods of Italy, the palm 
groves of Africa, the plains of Belgium, the floating ice of Newfoundland, 
and the depths of the Arctic Seas, all furnish their varieties of oil. Cop- 
oa and aliver ore are brought ia lar uantities from South America, to 

smelted with the coal of St. Helen’s. Ceylon sends its coffee ; the 
East and West Indies their sugar; America its rice; Bengal its jate ; 
Honduras its mahogany ; Peru its guano; the Maluccas their 8; 
Maryland its ; and the forests of America their timber. There 
is indeed no article of use in the arts, or in the support of life, which is 
not found in the long list of products imported into Liverpool.” 


What important items the yearly retarns of Liverpool emigratioa and 
steam companies are, a glance at the river or a ramble round the North- 
ern Docks will at once tell us. A third of the revenue of the port is 

aid by steamers. They give the chief life and grandeur to the river. 

wenty years ago the town started at the sound of a gun, and hurried 
down to the pier to see the strange phenomenoa of an American steamer ; 
now, the boom of the gun shakes the windows of the sparkling houses on 
the Cheshire sandhills, and the paff of blae smoke melts into the air 
unnoticed—only five or six hundted rs are departing for or ar- 
riving from the New World. New York is only nine or ten days dis- 
tant; Africa is within hall; and we think of Sicily, or Malta, or the 
Pireaus, as old folk twenty years ago thought of Bath aud London. How 
inviting are those steamers, with their polished decks and twilight ca- 
bins, and the sunlight dimpling the biunacie, or glaring and Teaping 
merrily into the bubbling oily water! At this time of the year it is 
pleasant to think of gloat Teneriffe, or glistening Syria, or golden Con- 
tantinople, or the piratical shores of Atrica. Pleasant, teo, to hesitate 
between New Eagland or Buenos Ayres, or Japan, or Lapland, or on a 
ebilly day Terra del Fuego. In every way, for the indulgence of fancy, 
or satisfaction in fact, Liverpool and its port are inviting. If our read- 
ers incline to the latter, they can have no better nor more accurate Guide 
than Mr. Baines’s.— Review of “ Liverpool in 1859,” by T. Baines. 


—_ 


COURTLY CEREMONY. 

D'Israeli, in an interesting article in the first series of the Curiosities of 
Literature, is inclined to attribate the birth of courtly ceremony to the 
Italians, who spent the best of their lives, one or two hundred years 
ago, in trumpeting forth their own grandeur, and in attempting to cast 
that of every other nation into the shade. With all respeet for the 
Italian dignitaries, however, we are not quite content to allow them 
the credit of introducing etiquette (we mean in its most extended sense) 
into our own and other courte—we believe the introduction to have 
taken place at a much earlier period, and to have been, in fact, an off- 
spring of that ancient and most prolific dame, “ necessity.’’ What, we 
may ask, would a court be without ceremony, and what the dignity of the 
sovereign, if divested of forms ill understood by, and consequently awful 
| to the vulgar? Fancy how singularly situated must have been a royal 
| lady who had to promulgate among her semi-barbarous courtiers a law 

that “no noble shall give the queen a blow, or suatch anything with vio- 
lence trom her, under the penalty of incurring her majesty’s displeasure !"’ 
Yet such an enactment has been handed down to us in the records of 
our Anglo-Saxon monareby. In such earlier times, the ceremonies con- 
| nected with courts were few in number, simply because there were few 











tates conferred by the Conqueror upon his Norman followers, many be- 
fore unheard-of services connected with the king's person and dwelling 
were attached, and thas, almost imperceptibly, toe number of royal offi- 
cers increased, until the sovereign was surrounded by an assemblage of 
officials, who shewed to the nation at large their own grandeur, by ex- 
acting profound reverence both towards themselves and their royal 
master. 

All institutions rise from small beginnings, and the fees received by 
the officers of state in early times, are sufficient of their own poor 
digaity in the infancy of their several offices. The Black Book of the Ex- 
chequer shews us great men receiving as their perquisites, am other 
}things, the ends of the wax candies burnt in the king’s palace—the third 

man in the realm, the lord chancellor, being entitled to “1 great and 
40 small candle-ends.” The “ aquarius,” or bathing attendant of Heory 
IL, who was to be “ not under the degree of a baron,” was to receive 
| ld. every time the king bathed, for drying the towels, and 4d. for all 
|‘extraordiaary” bath indulged in by 





officers of state to stand between sov and suhieet. and to onforce 
AN Observance of trem. TO the i however, of the landed es- = 











baths taken at other times than on the three grea year. 
\. How state-ooers had increased in namber and dignity, before the 
| days of Henry -» We may ine, by perusing a short manuscript 
| in the Harlcian collection, entitled The Boake ¢¥ Lewis Brie of Arundeil, | 
Lord Chamberleyn to King Henrie the eghte ; in which there is set forth the 
exact duties and observances prescribed to all the chief amd petty offi- | 


cers about the court. We will only make one extract from this ecaree | 
‘york, which is well worthy of a careful survey b : 


7 the curious reader 
t is entitled, “ The Ordre for the Makyng of the King’s Bedd.” “ First 
wardrobe of | 


noblemen, | 

yeomen of the Chamber, the groom to stand at the bed’s foot with his 
toreb. They of the wardrobe, openi *s stuff of his bed upon a 
the ‘s foot, the gentleman- 
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jesties left,” says our 


"| find a cough tic 


‘ Latta A pri feed 
hay 


where 
Philip IIL. of Spain hadgp!most 
usu large fire in his chamber, simply 
to move away, and the proper officer P 
happen to be in attendance. The second wife of Charles IL. of 
day fell off her horse while hunting, acd her foot catching in the stirra; 
she was in the most imminent danger of being killed. No one, 


of the queen of 

mt to her assist- 

ance, and having extricated her, at once saddied their fleetest horses, 

and prepared to leave the country, in order to save their lives ; but they 
were pardoned by the king, at the queen’s in 

So also with the French court. Nobles of the highest order daily at- 
tended the king in his dressing, studiously careful to comply with every 
form laid down respecting that important The great cham- 
berlain of the kingdom handed him bis d ng-gown (and on the morn- 
ing of the coronation, his shirt), the first valet de chambre put on the right 
sleeve of the shirt, the first valet of the wardrobe the left. Another va- 
let tied the king’s left garter, his majesty ‘ied the right ; and the master 
of the wardrobe put the cravat round the royal neck, while the “cra- 
vatteer”’ tied it. 

Io the queen’s a 
queen’s bair, the first maid of honour combed it ; 
ing put on the queen’s shoes and stockings, the queen herself tied her 
garters ; the first maid-in-waiting handed the petticoat to the first bed- 
chamber woman, who put it on the queen. 

In the important business of og her bair, de Medicis em- 
ployed no less than eight artistes, who had each a different office as- 
signed ; one did the cutting ; another, the greasing ; a third, the ing ; 
a fourth, the curling ; a fifth, the powdering ; soon, No 
ration of the toilette could be compared to tha’ 
court-lady. ‘I have just made a visit to the new Duchess de Vanta- 
dour,” says Madame de Sevigné, in one of her letters. “ Le Martin has 
managed her hair, just as she herself pleased, for a model of the mofe. 
Most of the hair is c close to the head ; the rest is frizzed and 
curled up with a hundred papers, which all night long make her undergo 
a perfect martyrdom ; and her head, after all, just like a little cabbage 
quite round |” 

So rich and valuable were ladies’ bead-dresses in our own and other 
countries, that about 1717, ladies were warned in a public journal, when 
proceeding to the queen’s ball, to sit on the front seats of 
as many evil-disposed persons had got up behind, and with a 
knife cut a hole in the leather backs of many coaches, and stolen 
and jewels off the heads of a Rg 4 eye 
royal pe become, with a e attentions we have 
tioned taviahed upon them, that the temporary loss of an attendant 
a serious thing indeed ; and we find one queen of France bi 
wailing her misfortanes, because she could “ neither eat, nor 
sleep,” three of her maids of honour having been bitten by @ 
and sent by order of the royal physician to Dieppe, to be 


head and ears in the sea! 

The ceremonies of the toilet just alluded to were joined to si 
ones attached to each action of the sovereign’s gy od ; 
dresses were worn on occasions, and the om aD 
nament, however useless, would have been regarded as a 
lation of established form and etiquette. How amusingly was 
in our own country, when Queen Anne, being too unwell to walk 
certain procession, went in a sedan-chair, with the train of ber robe held 
up behind the 


it 
F ee 


Ht 


“? 
royal proceedings increased to a very great extent. The interragnum, 
however, materially damped all such matters; and daring the Protecto- 
rate, the debauched reign of the second Charles, and the 
of bie euceeseor, such & Giminution of be ry had the things 
taining to royalty suffered, that it required all the efforts of Mary, 
of “ good Queen Anne” to place matters of etiquette once more u 
proper footing ; her sedan- business, just mentioned, was 
one of the bold measures resorted to for this 
Whatever may have been the dignity kept up in the courts of the first 
two Georges, we do not think it could very much have exceeded the cere- 
mony observed during the reign of George IIL. Miss Burney, who, as it is 
well known, had the honoar (which was far from a pleasure) of being, 
for some considerable time, a resident in the court of Queen Charlotte, as 
“ keeper of the robes,” gives us a good deal of information in her Let- 
ters and Diary upon this subject. There is, amon 
count of an unexpected visit paid by the king, to 
Miss Burney was residing, at Kew. The whole 
upon bis arrival in the interesting game 
during the visit retained the same place 
king was announced, his majesty standing 
ment, and addressing first one, and aa 
ae is charmed with the whole 
difficulty their ho-tess was placed in, who, 
to the wall, heard a knock at the outer 
that of Queen Charlotte. She was herse' 
but she was equally bound not for a moment 
king ; 80, says Miss » “she slid sidewise 
got to the door, then pat 
handle, and so slowly Be gp a! 
after a gracious sala’ of all the com; 
custom; and then follows the curious 
placed before her a small table which she 
wherever she goes, to put her work or 
when obliged to stand, in order By 
h 4 od Sil 
it is the custom for all to whom the king or q 
—_ i 
ut all Miss Barney's love of court! 
sed when oie bak been but a’ foe. weete te a 
ames’s. The following is a letter to her sister on the subject : 


ahd! evs pi yarding wolrig neg Lage ece dy cay If 

uaa 1S Tie eeel 7nd ores en Oe 
sound ; if you find yourself choking with the forbearance, you 
choke but not cough: 

“ Tu the second place, you must not sneeze. If you have a vehement 
cabd, 76m Yee Woke be nation of 15 5 Wt agar. noes meatenne hal Sane 
pegs * pp beget yh ie Mey ey re NC agectagredm p< | 
ing its way, you mast oppose it your 
Uber ; if the Violence of tbe repalas reals svece blood veel, 

the blood-veasel, but not sneeze. 

“ Tn the third place, 
foot. Ifby chance a 
it out; if the 
pn Tad 

; If they give you 
Yook aé if weston 
head by means 
to thick of 
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little dignity, shelling peas with a cottage beauty, far away from the 
royal residence ! 

‘And what, tbe reader may probably inquire, is the state of these 
courtly ceremonies at the presentday? Perbaps a more difficult ques- 
tion, save to those whose position as statesmen or servants bring them 
continually into connection with the daily routine of a court, could not 
be asked. Our old friend, Sir John Finett, initiated us pretty well into 
the courtly etiquette of the first James ; and at long intervals of time, 
one and another has presented to the world glimpses ‘of kings 
and their dignified existence. Mr. Raikes is, we believe, the most recent 
authority on the subject, and in his recently published Journal tells us 
a few anecdotes connected with the court of her present Majesty, which 
shew that the old-fashioned formalities are not by any means extinct at 

t day. 

* bea the Queen was on a visit to the royal family of France at Ea, 
the queen of Belgium had been told that her Majesty of England took 
every morning at ten o'clock a glass of iced water. Accordingly, on the 
day after her arrival, a servant daly made his ap at the ap- 
polated hour, bearing on a silver salver a carafe and two glasses, which 

tendered to the sovereign, who declined the refreshment with a wave 
of the hand. The Belgian queen seeing this, whispered to her son, who 
was present, to pour out a glass of water, and offer it to the Queen ; this 
being doce, was graciously accepted, the fact being that etiquette would 
not allow her Majesty to pour out the water for f when a servant 
was nt!” So, too, when the Queen, Louis-Philippe, and the Dake 
of Wellington, paid a visit to Eton, upon the visi book being pre- 
sented to them, the King of the French somewhat ungallantly took up a 
pen, and signed his name at the top of the page. Etiquette would not 
permit the Queen to sign her name under any other ; she therefore turned 
over the all bat blank leaf, and wrote her name on the top of the next 
one, and then handed the to the Duke, who, by the by, was so ex- 
cited—fancy the Duke of Wellington being excited !—at the honour done 
to him, that he actually spelt his name “ Weggington!”’ The Queen 
now, as formerly, may not speak to a tradesman, We ourselves have 
seen her standing not a yard away from one, addressing all ber inquiries 
to an equerry, who repeated them to the tradesman, and again repeated 
to her Majesty all his answers. 

A number of similar illustrations of the sabject of our article might 
be given, but we forbear longer to trespass on the reader's indulgence. 
Whether all the ultra-polite matters at which we have glanced are 
really necessary to preserve the grandeur and dignity of the sovereign, 
or whether they are mere remnants of an absurd and useless system of 
semi-idolatry to royalty, we must leave our readers to determine. 
Enough has been said, if not to corroborate the sardonic riddle of “ What 
is majesty without its externals?” at least to prove that it can be ex- 
tremely ridiculous with them. 

——— 


THE HEAD OF MY PROFESSION. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


I was born in the city of Bath, in the beginning of the present centary. 
My earliest recollections of the hot-water capital are recollections of an 
era of prosperity, which, though then approaching its decline, was yet 

ig and boastful. At the period of my childhood, Bath was the 
winter focus of fashion, and to fashion and fashionable people it was de- 
voted more thoroughly, wey than any other city or town in the 
realm. Nothing that could by any possibility offend the visitors was 
allowed to exist; while every attraction, whatever its moral aspect. 
which had charms to lure them thither, was unreservedly displayed. I 
distinetly remember that while gaming-houses and worse places were 
encouraged, it was a high crime and misdemeanour for a little urchin to 
truadle a hoop on the pavement, lest he should damage the farthingale 
of some lady of quality ; and school-boys were lugged off to prison in 
the towa-ball for playing at “cherry” in Orange Grove, to the sapposed 
disturbance of the rheamatic tabbies. Ino those days, there were no 
hireable cabs, carriages, or cmnibuses ; and the only available locomo- 
tives were the sedan-chairs, for which there were regular stands at vari- 
ous places throughout the city, the principal ones being those near the 
Pump-room, and in front of the Arsembly-rooms. Tbe chairmen were 
@ peculiar race, long since passed away—stout, brawny, broad-shouldered 
fellows, clad in light-blue frock surtouts, plash breeches, white stockings, 
shoes with broad shining buckles. Originally, they had worn 
cocked-hats ; but these, in my boyhood, began to give place to the cus- 
tomary cylinder, and disappeared altogether in the first years of my ap- 
ip. These chairmen were the tyrants of the foot pavements, 
along which they ambled at a six-mile-an boar pace, ruthlessly sweep- 
ing into the keunel all who were not sufficiently active in getting out of 
their way. The walls of the old Abbey at that day bristled with chim- 
neys and chimney-pots ; close files of shops, chiefly occupied by small 
traders, clung like barnacles all roand the surface of the ancient strac- 
tare, save at the grand western entrance flanking the Pump-room ; and 
a thriving trade way done in them, because here was one nucleus of the 
fashionable throng. Orange Grove. then was a grove, crowded with an- 
cient elms fungous with age. The Parades, North and South, were the 
Corso of worn-out roués and courtly conval ta, who pr ded 
them in wheel-chairs withia the New Assembly-room, and at an easy 
distance from the restoring waters. Dull, dreamy, and voiceless in sum- 
mer-time, no sooner were the chills of aatamn felt, than Bath was ra- 
pidly converted into a huge car y. Strange faces and new equip- 
ages flocked in by hundreds daily. Everybody then began to let lodg- 
ings, from the hucksters in the by-streets, to the speculators in the Circus 
and the Royal Crescent, and the price of apartments rose suddenly from | 
shillings to pounds. Ten guineas a week was nothing for a tradesman’s | 
upper floors, which became the habitat of the landed gentry, whose re- | 
tinue of servaats had to take post ia the tradesman’s kitchen, along with 
his family, and to stow themeelves at night in cupboard, closet, or gar- 
ret, wherever a shake-down could be extemporised. 

All those vices which were fashionable, winked at by the sober citizens, 
who made a profit out of them, walked tbe streets at noonday, if not 
withoat notice, without rebuke. Scenes which were common to all eyes 
at Bath during the era of the Napoleonic wars, could not be described in 
these columns, because the present eration of readers would not to- 
lerate the description. Among the obvious of the vices which fash- 
ion had made popular was that of gambling: th.: gentry gamed in their 
houses nightly, without pretermitting the Samay ; gaming establish- 
meats flourished in all parts of the town ; some select, and only accessi- 
ble to the subscribers ; others common to all who could assume the ap- 
pearance of gentlemen. Of all the modes of gambling, perhaps billiards 














occasions that we could resume our play. Ino this dilemma, I was driven 
to the cheaper tables free to the public. There was one iu the Borough 
Walls, open to all the world, and which, being opposite to the Blue 
School, and near the theatre, was much frequented during theatrical 
hours by the servants of the gentry occupying the boxes. I soon disco- 
vered that this place was the very sink of vice and low blackguardism ; 
that the most infamous transactions were carried on there by means of a 
gang of gambling Jews, who plundered the unwary at dice and hazard ; 
that, in a word, besides being a billiard-room, it was a perfect gambling 
hell—and yet I could not keep away. The best players I had yet seea 
frequented this table, and among them were some of the most consum- 
mate blackguards in existence. It was but rarely, however, that I met 
my match amongst them, and as I improved constantly, in process of 
time I could beat them all. 

I should bave been speedily and re: eeprrge beg: by the infamous 
soviety of this place, had it not been that, at about the age of sixteen, 1 
conceived a violent passion for music, and began learning the piano, and 
studying counterpoint under a little hampbacked professor of the name of 
Albin, who taught me at a shilling a lesson. But for the music, I should 
certainly have thrown up my trade and turned gambler long ere I was 
out of my time. As it was, the music and the billiards divided my lei- 
sure between them; now one, now the other being in the ascendant. 
Perhaps the music would ultimately have weaned me from the billiard- 
table—for I rapidly acquired considerable skill, and could rattle off sets 
of quadrilles tastily enough in my second year—but about this time the 
science of billiards began to be talked of, and the practice of the game to 
assume some new phases. Every mouth was full of praises of Jack Carr, 
who had iuvented the side-twist, and made other discoveries tending to 
the d tration of ph na hitherto unrecognised ia the motion of 
globular bodies. A! the billiard-world went mad on the new discoveries, 
and it was not likely that I should be unaffected by the current mania. 
Ned B first indoctrinated me in the new invention, and it was at bis 
father’s house I first saw Carr at play. I found him an adept at every 
artifice in the game, and astonishingly skilful in the use of bis own inven- 
tion, to which, nevertheless, I was not disposed to accord the value he 
claimed for it. I noticed that he was often beaten by players whom I 
had beaten frequently myself ; and I noticed, too, that when thus beaten, 
it was invariably through reliance on his new invented stroke. There 
was no difficulty in the use of this iavention, even to a stranger, as the 
player who once understood the new principle could master it easily in 
a few hours’ practice. In fact, what J then suspected, has since been 
abundantly proved : the side-twist is of little real use to a good player, 
as it adds but little to his real strength, and is not at all comparable to 
the capacity of making a good winning bazard—a faculty, by the way, 
which Carr did not possess in any extraordinary degree. About the 
same time, some one else, paraphrasing Carr’s invention, discovered the 
top-twist, by which a still more eccentric motion is imparted to a ball. 
Both these discoveries, however, are rather curiosities of the players’ art, 
than valuable additions to it, and as such they should be regarded ; 
thought there are, doubtless, certain situations ia which they may be used 
with advantage. I was not long in mastering both these tours de force, 
and could call them into action when requisite. 

One night while I was playing a match with a footman in the Borough 
Walls’ den, a young Irishman entered the room, and stood looking on. 
He was buttoned to the chin in a seedy coat, and trod in a pair 
of new hob-nailed highlows. The room was crowded ; and some of the 
insolent wags of the place began exercising their wit at the expense of 
the new-comer. He bore it good humouredly enough answering only 
with a ready joke and a rather emart retort, until one of the blackguards, 
presuming on his quietness, shouldered a cue, and, walking backwards, 
brought the but-end in his face. The next moment, the aggressor was 
sprawling on the floor, and the Irish boy in a fighting attitude ready for 
whosoever should present himself. The fallen man rose and rashed to 
the encounter, but in two minutes, bad had enough of it, leaving the Irish- 
man triumphant. 

The visitor showed the best possible temper, apologised to the com- 
pany for the interruption his presence had occasioned, and begged that 
the play might be resumed ; and in a few minutes, such order as was 
usual was restored. It appeared afterwards that Pat Meagher—so was 
the strange called—had been a marker in Dablin ; that he bad landed 
at Liverpool without a penny, a fortnight before, and bad tramped down 
to Bath, supporting himself with his cue on the route. He sooa proved 
himself an admirable player, beating me at our first encounters, though I 
was able to return the pli t, after b ing acquainted with his 
tactics. He bad the peculiar faculty of bringing his ball to a dead stop, 
after striking another, at whatever distance—a feat often of mach value, 
and which I never saw aesomplished sa sare}y by any other man. He 
played ‘at a few nights at the den, for he to see that If he 
became notorious there, his chance among the upper circles waslost. A 
few months after his arrival, I saw him, habited like an officer in undress, 
playing with a Right Honourable at B——’s sabscription-tables. Here 
he gained a certain notoriety, and no inconsiderable cash. It being an 
understood thing that he would play any amateur fur any amount, 
B——, without my knowledge, matched me against him for a contest of 
twenty one games. I could not refuse to play the match ; and it came 
off on Christmas-eve, in the presence of over a hundred spectators, At 
the end of the nineteenth game, I was the wianer of eleven, and of a 
large amount of money which changed hands on the occasion, though 
I neither had nor coveted any of it. 

I fell into disgrace at home by playing this matcb. The rumour of my 
exploit was bruited abroad, reached the ears of my uncle, who was 
violently angry, as also was, or pretended to be, my master; and they 
talked of punishing me by imprisonment for playing at unlawfal games, 
in violation of the terms of my indentare. I was compelled to give a 
solemn promise not to enter a b lliard-room during the remainder of my 
apprenticeship, which had still a year torun. I kept my promise fuith- 
fully, consoling myself with my pianoforte, on which I strammed away till 
midaight. When my term drew to aclose, my uncle, who feared I should 
tara gambler if I remained in Bath, wrote to his brother in Dover, who, 
carrying on the same business to which I had served my time, consented 
to receive me as an assistant. I was not unwilling to see the world ; and 

pted the situation offered. 

I went down by the Dover coach in April 1824 to my new appointment. 
I found my relative an agreeable old fellow, already prejudiced in my 
favour, from a liking he had conceived for me in my childhood, during a 
visit to Bath, and not at all disposed to restrict my pleasures. He hired 
@ pianoforte from Bachelor's, borrowed piles of music, and was never 
weary of my pertormances, which be énjoyed to tion under a cloud 
of tobacco-smoke. Dover was at that time all life and gaiety. The 




















was most esteemed. The game had been pronounced healthful by a dis- 
tinguished member of the faculty, and a rage sprang up for it, which pre- 
vailed for years. What the nobility and gentry delighted in, the mid- 
die classes and the lower classes would of course feel a longing for ; and 
as a result, there were billiard establishments open to all ranks, from 
the subscription-tables at the Upper Rooms, where the members played 
for thousands, down to the rickety board of Old Spraggs in Union Pas- 
sage, where the balls trandled over a field of green baize into pockets as 


Duke of Clarence’s sons by Mra. Jordan raled the roast at the garrison, 
and led the fashion in the town and neighbourhood. Routes, balls, {étes, 
| and dancing-parties followed each other nightly. Quadrilles were the 
| rage, and, as a consequence, I soon became sought after as pianist, and 
| had engagements four or five deep constantly on hand. I was paid hand- 
| eomely for my services, and ate ices, quaffed champagne, and revelled in 
gastronomic luxuries. I relished my new position amazingly : I saw the 





wide as a church-door, and the apprentice-boys of the town gambled for 
twopences. 
At ten years of age my ancle sent me to school at Old Carpenter’s in 
George Street, one of the most vigorous floggers of the day, who, aware 
of his strength of arm, would considerately allow a culprit to indue an 
j borrow before submitting to 
acquaintance of Ned B——, who soon be- 
came my bosom-friend, and through him it was that I became a billiard- 
player. Ned’s father was the proprieter of a large billiard establish- 
ment in Milson Street, where, in several rooms built over the garden in 
the rear of the house, billiards were played during the season at all 
hours of the day and night. One or other of these tables was generally 
unoceupied, and at Ned’s command. Here he taught me the game, for 
i immediately conceived a passion, and practised it withoat inter- 
mission at every possible opportunity. It is a fact that in my eleventh 
year I sometimes played for seven bours a day, without absenting my- 
self from school, without fatigue, and without surfeit. Ned’s father bad 
Ro objection to our practice, as it was his object to make a finished 
player of his soo. The boy, however, was near-sighted, and I soon out- 
stripped him in know’ of the game. Sometimes, Mr. B—— would 
eet was bat too apt in re- 
of 
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ceiving. state continued until | was fourteen years of 
age, by which time I could and had beaten, amateur player 
that frequented the rooms—not uently to the considerable profit 
of the proprietor, who was always iy to back my play. 

At fourteen, my uncle bound me as outdoor tice to Mr. C—— 
ia George Street. I had now but a little time in the evening for bil- 


bat after an interval of a few months, the old passion the game re- 
tarned stronger than ever. I bad recourse to my old schoolfellow once 
More ; bat now there &n objection to my appearance at the sa 


best pany ; had the honour of playing to the blood-royal, and, what I 
relished more, to the beautiful daughters of Supervisor W——, the sight 
of whose bewitching faces i set my fingers blundering, and my 
| brain a wool-gathering. 
As the sammer drew on, this kind of occupation relaxed, and then 
ceased altogether, and my way of life settled down into a rather dull 
routine. Tne summer passed, and the autumn too, and November came 
in with its fogs and storms. I found a new pleasure in the roar of the 
buge breakers, and the dash of the sounding surge on the y beach, 
ander the castle cliff, which was then a dreary, weird-looking spot, very 
unlike what it is now. It was my habit to walk out of an evening 
through the darkness, and take post on the old stakes of the jetty, to en- 
joy in solitade the din, whirl, uproar, and fury of the One 
evening, about seven o'clock, asI was passing the ead of Snargate Street 
towards the castle cliff, I beard a gentle clicking sound, thrilled 
through me from head to foot like an electric shock—it was the soft, 
crepitating kiss of billiard balls. Here was a discovery! I had not 





no one accepted the chailenge, I rose and offered to play bim myself. 
He eyed me from head to foot ratber superciliously, and with a kind of 
haughty condescension, rolling the balls as he subs, told me to lead off. 
Annoyed at his pomposity, I allowed him but a single siroke, and then 
carelessly made the game off the balls) He was pleased to attribute 
this first result to accident, but the accident recurred again and agaio, 
to the mirt’ of the company, and bis intense mortification. To give him 
some chance of winning, I proposed that he should take five of the pockets 
to my one; he accepted the offer, but still did not win a game, and 
Gaally left off without even a momentary advantage. This affair created 
quite a sensation in the room ; and I was asked to favour them with my 
company on the morrow evening, when perhaps I might meet with a wor- 
thier antagonist. I ted, and presen myself on the morrow ac- 
cordingly. The room was full, and several of the new-comers were anx- 
ious to measure their strength against me. My pride was roused, and 
I showed them all that they had no chance whatever in the contest. I 
bad refused to play for money from the first, and it was this that pus- 
zled them, while it secured for me their respect. When they requested 
that I would come again, I declined, on the ground that the table was 
not worth playing at—which was true, the pockets being twice the pro- 
per size, and the area not quite balf the usual dimensions. I derided the 
idea of practising the science of billiards on such a toy, and refused to 
have anything more to do with it. Having said thus much, and made 
my bow to the company, [ took my leave with an air of wonderful in- 
dependence. 

t was about nine o’clock in late November as I left the house and 
proceeded in the teeth of the wind towards the old jetty, where the 
monster breakers were bursting in thunderous peals on the masses of 
hage pebbles, round and big as cannoa-balls, whose tremendous rattling, 
as they were dashed to and fro, gave out a soand like the clapping of 
millions of giant palms, and which wrought most powerfully pw po To 
ably on my imagination. I had seated myself on a fragment of a beam. 
and was peering through the darkness at the heavy circling masses of 
water, when I felt a hand on my shoulder. i started to my feet; there 
stood a 7 before me, motioning in dumb show—for no voice 
could be —and beckoning me away. I rose, nodded acquiescence, 
and followed, as he led on towards a sbed under the cliff, where a light 
was burning. When under the lee of the building, and sheltered from 
the loud roaring of the billows, be turned short round, and presented a 
figure which I have good reason to remember to my dying day. He was 
& man of about fifty-five years of age, not more than five feet in height, 
with a prodigious haoch on his shoulders, yet standing as upright as a 
dart. A long pale visage ; a nose like an eagle’s beak ; a pair of deep- 
sunk gray eyes; an ample brow, prominent chin, and thin, bloodless 
lips: such was the aspect which he turned suddenly towards me, with 
the not very courteous inquiry : 

“I =. young fellow, who the devil are you ?” 

“ Really,” said I, “ I may return the inquiry with interest, and with 
more show of reason. What is your business with met” 

“ You need not take offence ; there is none intended, I assure you— 
=~ the contrary. Here is my card, and I am to be found at the 
* Ship. 

I took the card, held it to the light, and read the words, “ Louis 
Crannel.” 

“ Your rame is strange to me,” I said; “ Thave still to learn your 
business with me.” 

“T wish to know who ay are, and what is _— rofession,”’ he re- 
plied. “My motive for that is not mere curiosity. If you desire con- 
cealment, of course I say no more ; but it strikes me you do not.” 

“ You are right,” I said, “ I have no motive for concealment ;” and 
[ told him my name, address, and daily employment. 

He affected the utmost astonishment. “Do you mean to tell me,” he 
arked, as if utterly incredulous, “ that you are such an infatuated ass 
as to work at a trade for about thirty shillings a week, and yet play 
such a game at billiards as [ have seen you play ?” 

“ Pshaw!” said I; “ billiards are an amusement only; I could not 
make a living by billiards.” 

“ The deuce you couldn’t! Hark ye, young man, you have the means 
of independence in your hand, and you don’t know it. Now, listen to 
me. With such skill at biliiards as you bave, and such knowledge of the 
world as I could teach you, you might gain any amount of wealth you 
chose. 

“ Or, which is just as probable, might lose what little I have.” 

“Not at all. If you are afraid of that, I will make you an offer. You 
shall quit your trade, and place yourself under my charge. I will take 
you all over Europe; you shall make the grand tour at my expense; I 
will defray ati charges of travelling, nvisé, and clothing ; you shall visit 
all the capitals, shall have your own valet, and live like a lord; and I 
will give you a clear tbree hundred a year for yourself.” 

“Io return for which,” said I,“ I am to play where you choose, to 
win when you choose, and to lose when you choose !’’ 

« Just so,”’ said he. 

“ Thank a ; I will have nothing to do with it.” 

“You will be sorry for it, my lad ; and if you are such an idiot as to 
go grinding at a beggarly trade for a few shillings a week, when you 
might realise an independence in a few years, you deserve to suffer.” 

“ Good-night !” I replied, and strede away home as fast as I could. 

I bad shaken off the tempter for a time, and felt in quite a virtaous 
glow as I walked homewards through the dull streets and the drizzling 
rain which began to fall. Next day, however, as I stood at my work in 
the dreary, cobwebby shop, the vision which Mr, Crannel’s words had 
conjured up to my imagination returned with double force, and in bril- 
liant contrast to the surrounding circumstances. My avocation for the 
first time grew distasteful, and 1 longed for the boar of release, When 
it came, I sallied out to the sea-shore, at the old spot, and dreamed aw 
an hour there to the murmur of the subsiding gsle. I canght m 
once or twice looking round to.see if Mr. Crannel would make his ap- 
pearance again. He did not come, and I suspect that I walked home 
that night with a feeling of disappointment. 

Oa the following day, Crannel came into the shop while I was left in 
charge during the temporary absence of my uncle, and bought a few 
trifling articles, the selection of which occupied him halfan hour. He 
now renewed his offer, and begged me to think of it calmly at my 
leisure, informing me at the same time that he should remain at the 
“ Ship” for another week, and should be happy to see me at any mo- 
ment, 

I told bim that there was no probability that I should change my de- 
termiuation ; but he must have seen that my resolution was not so firm 
as it bad been at our first encounter; and it is likely that he already 
felt certain that I should swallow the bait. After this, he waylaid me 
every night in my walks, and thus, in repeated interviews, from which I 
bad not the resolution to refrain, at length won me over to his purpose. 
I accepted his proposition in terms with which the reader is already ac- 
quainted, and we drew up a duplicate agreement at bis hotel, which 
was mutually signed, and of which each of us retained a copy. The 
agreement bound me to bim for three years, though it only covenanted 
that I should render him my services whenever called upon, for the sala- 
ry named—no reference being made to the nature of the services. 

I bad to make up a tale to satisfy my old uncle, who was st fab 
ling to let me go ; but he was appeased at last, and gave me ng 
at parting. It was the aseall week in December when I step; on 
board the steam-boat with Crannel, and sailed for Calais. I never 
been to sea before ; the passage proved most tempestuous, and the boat 
nearly foundered midway. I was miserably sick, and longed to go at 
once to the bottom. Crannel watched and waited on me with almost a 
woman’s tenderness—got me to bed as soon as we touched the shore, and 
could not have manifested more care and kindness had I been, as people 
thought I was, his only son. 

A night’s repose restored me ; and the next morning an “ artist” made 
bis appearance, who took my measure, and in a few days sent in such a 
magnificent wardrobe, made in the recent Parisian fashion, as qualified 
me, in appearance at least, for any society in Europe. Meanwhile, Cran- 
nel made me aware of the particulars of his plan. I was to assume the 
character of an Eoglish country gentleman of fortune on bis travels. I 
was to be passionately fond of billiards, and about as clever with the cue 








. | as country gentlemen usually are—playing a wild game, in a reckless, 


cautionless way, but, for obvious reasons, playing only for moderate 
stakes. It would be bis part to drop in occasionally during my play, 
when he would make his own bets, either in my favour or against me, 
as he chose, and I was to win or lose according to siguals agreed upon 
between us. Io order to avoid , | was to conceal my real 
strength, even when it was most required, and to win, when to win was 
imperative, as if by accident rather than design. With regard to the 
connection between us, it was agreed that we should not appear too in- 
timate, or, on the other band, too distant and reserved ; we were to be 
Sunde engnetetaneen 08° goed Sides ESS ee Cay G8 eeaetace 
w each otber’s money at a quiet morning game. 

All preliminaries being settled, I spent a couple of days in pri- 
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m self with their peculiarities ; and then we started by separate convey- 
on I and my valet leading the way, for Bruesels.— To be concluded next 
week. 


— 


SPAIN OF CERVANTES AND SPAIN OF GIL BLAS, 


There is a Castilian proverb full of Iberian humility, declaring that 
when you have said “ Spain” you have said everything ; that mouosyl- 
lable, Spain, including all others within its periphery. I can scarcely 
go so far as this; although I think that, whea you have said Spain, you 
have said also, in uaderstood brackets—nuts, oranges, chestouts, garlic, 
pride, bull-fights, and superstition. 


To the general mind, Spain is a matter of mountains and orange-trees, i 


castanets, dancing, veils, black lace fans, and those filigreed laced jackets 
blazoned on plum-boxes, which are said to be the work of the 
Royal Academicians who contribute all sorts of clever illustrations to 
mote the sale of 6. Add to this, a scrap of Cervantes, a scene 
rom Gil Blas, some Cipsies by Murillo, a Battle or two, a few Moors, 
Pedro the Cruel, the Black Prince, Colambus, Philip and the Armada, a 
Bull Fight, a good deal of cigar-smoke, and you have the popular Eng- 
lish notion of Spanish associations. 

The popular mind bas always som: way of reducing nations to a type. 
To some all Italy is represented by a brigand in cobalt breeches and 
crimson cross garters, leaning pensively on his musket under a Salvator 
Rosa tree that has been split up for eagirestn | the ligptalng. To others, 
the Rassian is always in a sledge being chased into Moscow by wolves. 
As children, we got hold of these types from juvenile books, and cannot 
get rid of them (if our minds are not elastic) till we drive off the spec- 
tres, by reading, travel, or an enlarged habit of thought. Every one, in 
fact, has some unclaimed forest or waste in bis head which he from 
time to time to clear, plough, and restore to cultivation and daylight. 
Some of us, unfortunately, never drain our brain-swamps all our lives 
long, and we pay for it on the drop or on the hulks. Some of us parti- 
ally cultivate, and then leave the crop to come up as it likes, These 
are prejudiced men : our mental petrifications, our Tories, our finality 
men, our fogies and our bores. 

Now, since that evening that Doctor Johnson in a tremendous voice, 
and giving a shake of self-couviction to his frizzled and scorched wig, 
told that intolerable faithful coxcomb, Boswell, that Spain should be vi- 
sited, Spain has been visited. It bas been so Murrayed and Forded and 
inspected, that there is no reason why reading and thinking Englishmen 
should not know all they want to know about Spain from its highest alp 
to its deepest river. There is no reason that we should not toss for ever 
into the dust-hole of oblivion that spectre Spaniard, with ready knife and 
black brows, who has been so long dancing the Fandango in the popu- 
lar mind ; for be sure that men as brave and wise, and constant and 
faithful, and pure-hearted as any in England, may be found on the Astu- 
rian bills and on the Castilian plains. All apples came originally from 
the bitter crab : and, because we are at ew the golden p ppine of the 
world, we have no right to crow over the winter russets or leather 
jackets of that unfortunate orchard over that blue water, 

It is true that Spain bad a short reign of it. No empire ever fell to 
pieces so quickly, or was more splendid a luminary while it shone the 
very centre of the spheres, In history it is the old story of the hare and 
tortoise, the flower and the oak-tree. It is the same al! through the world 
slow to grow, long to last ; quick to grow, ont to pass, But then what 
a san-burst of mind and body it was! Columbus to find out half the 
world that had been playing bide and seek with us for thousands of 
years. Charles the Fifth, to reign over half the globe, coming like a 
man always rich, Cervantes to make the world laugh till the last day 
dawns. John to crush the Turks for ever, the very time that the 
last Moor was driven from Spain, Don Jobn (with Cervantes, first of 
the boarders) to drive back those threatening and terrible Tarks that 
had hung so long like a thunder-cloud ready to burst over Europe, en- 
dangering not merely this or that empire (which, whether it were red or 
blue on the map mattered not much) bat, what was more terrible, even 
the very life of Christianity itself. Call you this no work done by the 
short-lived labourer in the great field of nations? Have we not to thank 
Spain for scotching the snake of Mohammedanism ; for discovering the 

ew World, for writing Don Quixote ; for giving us, in long wars against 

the Moors and Frenchman, a grand standard of heroic chivairy, armed 

religion, and lion-like endurance of fire and steel? And if we do think 

rather harshly of the Inquisitioa and of South American cruelties, let us 

review these doings with kind pity, rememberiog the stubbora and an- 
straggiee with 


navel worth mentioning, except Robinsoe yore ee ny really no ft Dube Beane smoke and fire. Such lean, velvet-footed rogues as 
novelist in England till Fielding wrote, and eet world ever ‘ 
writing. "The mn PdomeF the Greck dramatists, except Aristo- | with the Duke of Buchinghem on Hratein Beleeicewene be seen 
hanes, is, that they give us no sense of the times that they lived in. | Puritans in the crowd round scaffold. 
very man must feel strongest the times be lives in, and though imagi- great Duke, of Cervantes, were listening as ambassadors when Hamlet 
nation disliking the severity of facta, may fly easier in the and Greenwich. ns deals 
cloudy air of past times, the men always write best of their own with chedews, moked on the wall of = vault, by desd mes wots 
times, their own hopes, joys , and sorrows. and 
People not knowing the Elizabethan times do not yet see clearly how 


govia echo for ever with the name of Gil Blas just as Toboso and other 
entirely, except in his great idealiem—as Lear, Macbeth and Othello sober La Manchan villages do wiih that of Cervantes. But as the one 
(which are of no time) how entirely Shak W bosom to] the 


deals with the life he | was a brave-hearted Spanish pay 

lived, in town country, Stratford and London ; its impish pages (Moths) ; | Tarkish bullet, and thought al 

Bee courtiers (Sir Avestan ; ‘1 bewildering ae a gre a a clever 

trices; its twaddling f Shallows; its tavern 

Falstaff ; its wild-blood ta 2 ; ite introspective Falkland (Hamlets) ; | moment the decay of the Asturian cities. 

its ballying Pistole—all oo ehogeiane oeenee ve find Renney a aaron 

portrayed in him than in all the other playwrights, many of whom nev 

attempted or pretend to rise beyond the Mermaid and Bow Steeple—we ECCENTRICITY. 

know to have been peseerene of Elizabethan men. Abstractions of/ Mr. Mill has lately deplored the growing uniformity of thought and 

human passions like Milton’s Satan aod Belial may arise from reading | habit which is, he thinks, creeping me Sas How tar this is trae 

and thinking, but Shak s men arise only from see intellectually and morally, if society is at in its widest. aspect, 
In the same vein of reasoning, I would assure you from long (I am not | we do not wish now to consider. But there is, at any rate, one force 


ashamed to assert it) study of contemporancous fiterature that the Spain | work to counteract in some manner the deadly influence of social 
of Don Quixote is the true unex 


unifor- 
Spain of the time of Cervantes? | mity. Eccentricity is gaining ground. It is not so much that individuals 
—why should be who knows all ewn country invent another? For a resolutely set themselves to defy the world, as that it is becoming 
the humnn mind rejoices to see in book or picture what it never cared to | more a matter of course that individuals should please themselves. Ee- 
see in nature—being forced and led to see in the book or picture what | centricity is ceasing to be eccentric. The deviations from the usual 
it never could see in nature, having the faculty of observation either not | standard are not so great as they used to be in 


persons recognised 
at all, or cultivated to a limited degree ; being too hurty or tuo purblind, | centric, but the number of persons who study as own convenience and 


o 


or indifferent. 
Cervantes was imprisoned in La Mancha, whose brown bare mountains | triumph of eccentricity over routine. The first civilians who ventured 
I have seen from Gibraliar with a start and kindle of delight. It was a | to wear beards in England were 
lucky and sunny day for the world when, on acertain , aSpanich ° Not that to wear a beard is a good thing, but to wear it if you like isa good 
gentleman, with chestnut hair and aquiline nose (slightly awry), pale thing. On a great question of respectability of appearance there is now 
complexion, silver beard, and large moustachios, that up in the sordid | perfect freedom of choice, and individuals do as they please. They even 
gaol of Argamasilla de Alba, laid his left band, crippled a yer venture now to show the beard growing, and a friend presents himself 
shot at the t bat: le of Lepanto, on a piece of paper (duly paged), and boldly with the early fur on his lips, and we scarcely think him eccen- 
tric. This freedom of choice was partly the result of the Crimean war, 
and partly of the general good sense of the community. Like most 
ood things, it sprang from a combination of luck and sound reason. 
| yey att is due to the beginners of every change 
and now that freedom of the hair is established, we 
it was once an effort of courage to be , and that the first Esaus 
were valiant and useful men in their day. course eccentricity is not 
sure to be successful. An individual may try an peony aod no 
the 



































wrote upon its upper half those memorable words : 
DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. 


Parr 1.—Boox 1—Cuar. I. 
WHICH TREATS OF THE QUALITY AND MANNER OF LIFE OF THE RENOWNED 
DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA, 


And goes on to tell us that his chief worldly possessions were a lance, 
@ target, a lean horse, and a thin greyhound ; aad how bis diet was boiled 
meat, Create, lentils on Fridays, and a small pigeon on Sundays. 

It is to me, at (not being of the grand school) a most com- 
forting and rejoicing thought that all world-wide books are, after all, but 
memories. Shake-peare sketches a poor village suicide, or a London 
tavern character, and they become the types recognised and current of 
all the world’s suicides and tavern wits. He paints a st let ora 
cedar-tree and, they stand for ail streamlets and all cedar-trees. So Don 
Quixote is really a purely local la Manchan book—a parochial and en- 
tirely Spanish eaenanl pn it will be read through all countries aod 
lands as long as men bave eyes and prioting-presses. Enter the table- 
land, thirsty country of La Mancha—with its seven thousand square 
miles, and its two hundred and fifty-thousand thickheads—through the 
mountain gateway of Throw-the-Moors-Over, explore its treeless, wind- 
swept wastes, dry and tawny ; talk to its perpetual brown cloaks and 
honest faces peering out of mud-buts, and you will see everywhere Cer- 
vantes and Sancho. Here, by a rare streamlet or under a spongy-barked 
cork-tree, you find the Pedro and Andrews that the lanthoro-jawed knight 
spoke to, There are the hemp sandals ; here you see the last palm-tree 
of Andalusia, lingering like a reluctant Moor, aod the place where for 
the only time the intrepid but fleet-footed Spaniards defeated the French, 
much to their own astonishment. Here the salpetre dust almost blinds 
you ot pull out your Don Quixote from a chosen side- Every- 
where in La Mancha is Cervantes ; the Don with band head follows 
you, as you watch the strings of sturdy mules driven by some girl or h 
sturdy ld of Sancho, or watch the corn crops, or the saffron, or by individuals now. Bat the very rigidity with which these 
the stu ey gg = Seal gy wyteny dwarf boughs and red, | picturesque classes were off tended to hamper all treedom of in- 
scorched leaves. Here you see the true Sancho, fond of his mas- 
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one may imitate him. The beard has been tried in 
use has remained very exceptional, and even the most audacious parsons 
usually consider that clerical decorum requires them to separate their 
whiskers by at least the space of a ood mee But the boldness 
which tried the beard in the pulpit may have a valuable contriba- 
tion to the public good, and it is much more charitable to regard it as a 

ig assertion of independence than as a symptom of paradoxical 
vanity. The beard is perhaps the most remarkable among recent in- 
stances of an eccentricity that has ceased to be eccentric witbuut having 
itself in turn grown into a tyrannical custom. But there are numberless 
otbers. A man must be very weak who does not now-a-days please him- 
self in a thousand ways which a quarter of a century ago would have 
been barred to all but the very rich or the very 

Ecceutricity is necessarily a pry ey date comparatively recent. 
There was 20 eccentricity in the old society, or in the society of 
the Middle Ages. How could one marauding baron be more eccentric 
than another? Individual character of course displayed iteelf; and 
even among swineherds aod goatherds there is always some rustic wit. 
Bat no one would call either Front de Beuf or Garth eccentric. The 
society of the Middle Ages looks diversified and picturesque to us pre- 
cisely because it was divided off into strongly-marked sections. We 
contrast the pilgrim, the warrior, the merchant, the priest; and as the 
contrast is strong, we are apt to fancy that individual life was also much 
more rich and varied than now. And indisputably the part which a few 
Ber saved by individ play then was greater than any part that could 

y 








forgiving bigotry that with armed Mohbammedanism 
had produced, hundreds of years after our paganism lay forgotten in its 

ve under Stonehenge ; let us learn from it to be ourselves tolerant 
Fe emall surplas matters, and to treat with forbearance the Red Indian, 
the Caffre, and the Australian aborigine. Why Spain maintained her 
power so short a time none can tell, except he who gave that power 
and who took it away. Let it check the national pride of the student of 
history to reflect, that perhaps Spain’s time may come again when ours 


is over. It is as a rich mine that y Fortune has worked bustily for | the generous enthusiast was knighted by the knavish landlord, as we all 
the surface gold, passing on to richer fields ; she may again return, and |remember. To the left is the wise village of Valdepefiaa, where you see 


drive down the shafts to new lodes and wider and more lasting veins. 
The neglect of Spain is peculiarly disgraceful to Englishmen, because 
the fortunes of Spain and Eogland have so often been interwoven, and | 


their manners and — (peculiarly in Shakespeare’s time) have very 
u ind, A ab } 





y been our ally—co! 


Black Prince, aided that blackguard (the word is rather below the dig- 
nity of the historic style, but thea it is antithetical) Pedro the Cruel, 
who was eventually killed by bis own brother, whose throat be had 
strived so bard to slit, Then the Duke of Lancaster gave bis fair daugh- 
ter Constance to the Prince of the Asturias, son of Juan the First (not 
Don Juan of the oj ). Then we go down step by step of alliance, 
and Interchange of presents, till we come to the great ante-Mormon King 
Henry the Eighth ; who, after a short trial of single-blessedness, had his 
double and treble and quadruple blessedaess ; who married the unhappy 
daughter of the great Ferdinand and Isabella, Columbus's frienda. And, 
lastly, we come to the Duke, and that waiting game of war beginning 
with shame and ending with a certain urous glory, in which we 
fought, not because we cared much for Spain, but because it gave us a 
pretext for bleeding Napoleon the great enemy of our trade and of our 
threatening naval greatness, 

And now we know Spain asa sluggard garden of a coantry, where 
men dance a good deal, stab a good deal, and do a deal on the 
guitar ; and from which we get our sherry (some of it), our nats, or- 
anges, melons, and chestnuts. We turn up our noses when we talk of 
it, and lament with net py its undeveloped resources, its bi- 
ound religious queen, its pride aod its laziness and its hopeless po- 
verty. 

O, ifkings at the great day of account, shall have to relate with down- 
cast eyes, the history of their buried talents, what scourges and what 
shame shall uot be for those crowned fools who have let that bright land 
become a prey to the wild guat and to the locast ; that drove its vices 
to herd together in convehts, and its virtecs io starve on the barren 
sheep-walks ; that let its chivalry decay into knavery, and its religicn 
into the very dotage of old men’s mumbling! 

It might make the thoughtful man weep to take now the map of Spain, 
and | at its choked-up harbours, and forsaken sea ; its ruined cities ; 
its sluggish pesple, eager only for vice and folly, slow to work, and 
swift to stab. To see its plains of Paradise mouldering away into deserts, 
its pastures caukering into barreoness, its mices unheeded, its ports ua- 
used ; the very limbs of this t country festering from the trank ; 
‘and that could produce all the treasures of east and west, the wheat of 
Europe, the rice of Asia, the sagar-cane of South America, the palm-tree 
of Africa, now lying the dust-heap of the nations; the beggared, des- 

ised, neglected, sightless country, ready, like a sick sheep, to be torn 
> pleces by the first eagle that pounces oa it from the peak of the Py- 


Bat I am losing myself in the labyrinths of 

What I want, if Yeas ence t my r tows, toreeen as 
Spain of Cervantes’ time with the Gil Blas Spain, that is to say, the 
Spain ot Elizabeth 8 and Shakespeare’s time, with the Spain of hilip 
the Fourth. Now, after all, history is not to be sought for amongst his- 
torluns, Itis to be found—at least the history of manners; which is 
the real bistory of a nation, what is now called history being the mere 
dall narrative of the crimes of royal puppets—it is to be found in,pamph- 
lets, cha nae a ee. novela, There was no real history, no 
mea’ at nowing What a pation thought, intended, did ; w 
it lived, and moved, and died, till novels were written yaaa of thee, 
one of the earliest and best is Doa Quixote, written in Shakespeare’s life- 
time : and on@ of the next best is Gil Blas, written before we had any 


\ 


m dour own. Exceptat Trafalgar, when they | bats and birds, 

dearly for it, and ‘ar the ps War of Succession, Spain bas | hunters ; or at Toboso, the village where the water-jars are made, where 
general ‘d, jealous d'strusiful—bat still liking | Daleinea of the red-browa cheeks lived ; or in between the 
us, because we feared and hated what they feared and therefore hated— | 

the Freach. Our Crasaders (1 am not going to be heavy) helped them which felled him with their imperturbable arms. We must always, in 
to pound the Moors even before Chaueer’s time, down to the taking of | reading Don Quixote, to thoroughly enjoy him, associate him with that 
Grenada, when a Scotch knight (ready for the post of danger if he could | gloomy king, Philip the Second, with the false eyes, guilty brow, and pro- 
not get any other post) was the first to ascend the Giralda. Then our | jecting underjaw ; who married our Mary, murdered his 


the | Fourteenth and Versailles had with 


well in hand, is to coutrast the | com 


marked 
dividuals in daily life. An apprentice belonging to a guild, whatever 
ter and of his own stomach ; not quick at quarrel, but simple, trasty, and | other advan be may bave bad over a Cit a 
affectionate ; honest, enduring, luajrions, sad : and pot (un- ’ not that of Leing mare free terference in mat- 
Ike Sancho in thir) ~ ow and | ters rence. Probably the most efficient cause in the 
kindly treated. Here the Biscayan merchants, with their borse-litters | change of society which permits sach @ freedom to exist was the spirit 
and umbrellas, no longer pass; nor the linked galley slaves; but you 

wil 


pertaining to religion which sprang up in the six- 
meet the muleteers still, and the flocks of sheep driven by men th century. Religion belongs to the individual ; and when the cat 
slings, and looming through clouds of Dust. 


of the bair and the texture of the coat were made matters of reli 

At this venta d Cardenio, Dorothea, and the Don. Near Torre | opinion, freedom of conscience showed itself in all kinds of e: 
Nueva he liberated the galley slaves. To the right is the venta where | costume. For two centuries, the ludicrous garb of the Quakers has re- 
minded Englishmen that any one who pleases is at liberty to tread the 

bh to heaven in a coal-scuttle bonnet or a protesting wide-awake. 

ill, the departure from the ty tare 9 of society that took its 
be on in religious dissent was too mao and too outrageous to come 
in the proper meaning of eccentricity ; for the eccentric man is one 
who, on the majority of grounds, is to Reanp, cnt: docobeling, 
to the society that judges him. He has that society for the centre from 
which he wanders, and only oa some ove or more peculiar points diverges 
and goes off into a path of his owa. It is not, therefore, until society 
becomes setteled and easy that ecceutricity comes into existence. During 
the last century, there were numbers of eccentric persons, who are 
sketched in the romances of the period, and the same kind of eccentricity 
that marked the last century was continued far into this, Perbaps 
Beckford was the best model of the old-fashioned eccentric man. Eng- 
lish eccentricity never got to a higher pitch than when Beckford squan- 
dered bis gigantic wealth in building a wall of Babylon round his park 
in order to prevent his nei, occasionally followiug game beyond 
the bounds that separa is lands from theirs. There war, too, a time 
within the llection of all per in middle life whea eccentricity 
took a more general bat still an outrageous form, and a fashionable in- 
solence prompted adventurers to wring off knockers, make dreadful 
noises in the street, and elade watchmen by wearing spring-hee!ed shoes. 
It we look at the career of any one of the ind viduals who were then 
eccentric, we shall probably more to blame than to praiseinit. But 
looki NS ne 
up, al in an ve and outrageous form, the right of indivi- 
duals to please themselves in their daily life. The world, like a school, 
would be very dull if it were not for the boys who are naughty without 
being very y ; and we can direc'ly trace the comparative 
of the present to the random of social innovators, 

















the wine gurgling in great swollen pigskins, such as the Don slashed 
open, mistaking for giants. How you think of the shepherd’s feast of 
acorns, and the misadventure and blunders of the Don as you enter the 
cave of Montesinos, the mouth of a deserted mine, still the haunt of 
and used as a refuge in rough weather by shepherds and 


olives where the mill was that the Don recklessly @ tilt at, and 


Own sop, aod 
let loose the Armada at us. We must associate the lean Don, and beau- 
tiful Dorothea, aad the shrewd barber, and the condescending duchess. 
so fond of a joke, with the doublets of py men—with 
bis Armado, spruce and debonair, and stormy Pistol, Nym, “ that’s the 
humour of it,”’ and with rings, aod raffs, and fardingales, and swords, 
and roses in the shoe, with ruffs white, starched, and tubular, with staiel 
speeches, and plumed hats and cloaks. Shakespeare and Cervantes di 
within ten days of each other, breathed the same air, and looked at the 
same sun. T have been men who had seen both ; and although 
Cervantes does not rail at Eogland, nor Shakespeare at Spain, there are 
glimpses in both of strong natural predilections, When 

wrote of Othello, and Cervantes of the reuegades and Moorish dignita- 
ries, these two tic minds were not far apart. 

To visit Gil Bias, we must pass on to Vandyke’e world—to Charles the 
First and Louis the Fourteenth—and get to the Asturias, where that 
ingenious French translator, adapter (1 believe that is the modern word 
for |.terary thief), and compiler laid the scene of bis delicious bat shallow 

a A ~ ee now ae Le Seis peed from 
a Spanish one in bis patron’s library, or iy pi it 1 
and others? It was not the first or the last thing the ve 
stolen from . The knavisb, an ipled, nimble-footed, balf- 
French valet, Gil Blas, is no gentleman like the real Spaniard Don Quix- 
ote. But what could one expect of a needy aud unprincipled Freneh ap- 

» ts hy a bad age, when —_ had sunk and France was 
corrupt? Still for a handbook of the times of i 
Blas, the son of the old soldier of Oviedo, in the Asturias, is still the best 
guide-book. No one caa ever now go to Oviedo and watch the rade As- 
tarians, with their blue caps and yellow jackets, without thiaking of the 
student of Salamanca, and Gil 


green 

* Three feet and a half bigh, y fat, with a head buried 

po ees y apr mon wey, snaies” : You ome not recal much 
no ng gie-stick players sturdy smugglers 

Asturian city. Their curious canteen glove aod A merge feasts 

more in common with Gil Blas’ Mp apes 

pro; 





complaints are really only the 
sign that the complainants are prepared pape cna Tn but get 
encouragement, to venture on a little safe eecentricity. they meant 
to state as a fact that society is more rigid than formerly, they to 
be asked to make their comparison definite. Much has been said iate 
about the absurdity of every one having the same sort of dinner ; 
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of the Asturian city. The fact is that Gil is a tue Louis the 
teeath book, davoured with Spanish liquorice. His robbers, doe 
lawyers are Frenchmen in Spanish dresses. 

and canons are mere Parisian phantoms, shrewd, 
worthy, man of the world’s thoughts. Le Sege never even 
Spain, so never could have seen the aqueducts convents 
of Santillane, And we must remember that aa me 
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acquainted with the con’ ot Elizabeth and Charles the First : | they do, society is too happy to them. Their example des- 

‘ Hidalgos and Sanchos, the Don Rapheels | cends, and just as in the first stage of imitation their inferiors cramped 
and Gil Blas, that filled the palaces and cottages of the one and the other an tortured Ghemesioes in ester to gut avaney eo peaeee te Sigeee 
Spain. Such lean enthusiasts as the Don manned the Armada, and stared ' ized aristocratic model, so, in the second stage of imitation, these same 
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will the freedom that they find in the individuals from an 
Epere ac ‘atance with whom this model was hastily dedaced. 
also, bas a tendency to produce a healthy eccentrici . It 


ie some d which will remain with however his outward 
Sp 


ss 


viously te be dreaded, for Pavia and Piacenza are to the Freach what 
Alessandria has been to the Austrians, Gyulai t it rashness, even 
when the French were weak, to march upoo Turin, leaving Alessandria 
on bis left flank ; and Napoleon LiL. would in like manner, probably think 
it imprudent to follow the Austrians if they should retreat beyoud the 
Ticino, or to occupy Milan, even if the road should be left open to him, 
The most famous lawsuit of modern times is near its close. We must | unless be bad first obtained of Piaceoza. We can thoroughly 


P. Nay ; but her son doth know that soon will be. 
Pise and’ Ven. Sir, I salute you! Fareed 
P. Sweet Sirs, the same to you ! 


— ——_ 
THE GREAT THELLUSSON CASE. 







rage. this 
man, baving something on whic be can rely, perceives that to be cou-| soon condule with the bar upon the termivation of the great Thellussoo understand, therefore, why General Stadion, on Friday last, sent out a 











rageous will cost him There is also a new feature in modern edu- | will case, and te the successful li t on the remnants of a | reconnoitering party of 15,000 men to advance from Stradella on the 
cation that is suited to instil social courage. Every one tra-| fortune which road to'V tir Castersio rance 
vels, and ia travelling sees the costumes and manners, obeerves the wren wes to have the liberties of England. The oghera ss ze M It was important to 
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yentionalism, the hat, after having been 
the fez, and he cannot entertain any scra 
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seen the suowy splendours that have lent dignity and ex the East- 
ern patriarchs whe have fed, instructed, and cheated hi Women, too, 
travel ; and as women are the great upholders of all conventionalism, 
and are haunted with an innate inclination to crouch before the censure 


of Mrs. Grundy, it affects onotel widely and largely that lady travellers 
should gain a notion of the infinite of Mrs. Grandy which the 
Id contai E ged by the absence of the type with which she 





wor z 
bas been familiar, a lady ventures on licenses which she would 
fear at home as the remote beginnings of a possible social. ostracism. 
At present, however, the eccentricity of ladies, being new and unrecog- 
nised, is in its outrageous stage. Unprotected females stalk over Nor- 
way in thick boots, or provoke declarations in Sicilian charches. Lively 
pits 50 08 grand flirting raids to Bengal; and a lady is even said to 
ave gone up Mount Blanc and proceeded to a ball on the evening of 
her descent. But soon this eccentricity will boil down. The outrageous 
type will fade away, end women will remain with more — aod a 
greater disposition to let the men of whom they take charge follow their 
own devices. 

Nor, in speaking of the agencies which tend to give independence to 
society, ought we to ne tobacco. Nothing has counteracted so po- 
tently the stiff and respectability of English decorous life as 
the growing use of tobacco. Every one smokes now—even Archbishops. 
The University Don has almost been brought out of a fossilized into a 

Adamite state under the influence of a habit which is a link be 


last act is all bat over—the curtain is about to fall. At sach a moment, 
only the other day a correspondent suggested a compromise. So Mr. 
Pease interposed between Russia and England, and with an equal pro- 
bability of success. Compromise the great Thellusson case! You might 
as well talk of settling the Derby or compromising a fight tor the cham- 
pionship. The great Thellasson case was meant to be fought out. Be- 
sides, what would the lawyers say? Time out of miod Chancellors and | When the first battle of Montebello was fought the Austrians beld Genoa, 
Judges, with watering mouths and itebiog hands, bave cluiched at the and were collected under the guns of Alessandria, just as the French now 
tempting prize till it has fared with it as it often fares with some 

cocious fruit within reach of impatient fingers,—squeezed and pingbed 
before it is ripe, its shrivelled form seems the ghost of what it might have 


him to know whether Piacenza was threatened by any considerable force. 
General Stadion’s curiosity upon these points ap gunaile satisfied. 
His reconnaissance quickly placed his three brigades in the presence of a 
French force, and the result was a second battle of Montebello, in 

which the combatants and the fortune of the day were as they had been 
in 1800, and in which the position only of the two forces was reversed. 











are, while the French held all that plain country which is now ia the 
possession of the Austriaus, Lanunes, in Pe 1800, led the advanced 
guard of Napoleon’s army across the Po at St. Cipriano, and on his ar- 
| rival at Montebello found himself at the head of 9,000 Frenchmen, and 
ver of fruit it originally was. So it bas been with this will, The great | With 15,000 Austrians before bim in a fortified position. Here, however, 
difficulty appears to be to divine the testator’s intention amid the pre- the parallel between the circumstances of the two effairs ceases. The 
mature equeesings and pinches of judicial commentators, while the pro- Frenchman, with bis 9,000 men, attacked the Austrian position, and con- 
perty in dispute is now no bigger than it was 60 years ago. tinued the unequal battle uatil the arrival of bis sapports enabled him 
Sixty years ago there died in England a French refugee named Peter | ' force the position, and to convert an apparently hopeless attack into 
Thellussoo. He bad beea a merebaat in Paris, and he afterwards car- | ® decisive victory. The leader of the three brigades, dispatched by 
ried on the same business in London. The world had prospered wich | @eneral Stadion, bad 15,000 men under bim ; but, with less perseverance, 
him. He was enormously wealthy. He bimself gracefully attributes | 0° with less hope of support than Lannes, succeeded only in making good 
his wealth to industry and integrity ; his friends ascribed it to less labo- | bis retreat across the Po. The accounts that have reached us from Paris, 
rious aud more questiooable means. Be that as it may, he left behind | Terin, and Vienna, do not materially differ in the statement of this first 
him sons and daughtere who expected to share their father’s property. | great military event of the war. There was a fierce combat which 
His will wos Speeed. "Tt was 2 lengthy and careful document. ft be | lasted four hours, during which the town of Casteggio and the village of 
gan in a strain almost prophetic by imploring the Legislatare not to Montebello were obstiuately contested. We are not told the numbers of 
alter the provisions it contained. Many a long night had he spent over | the division of General Forey which repulsed this attack ; but it may be 
those provisions, musing alone as he paced up and down the corridors remarked as a coincidence that the force of the attacking Austrians in 
of an old house he had bought in Yorkshire. So family traditioa runs. | the batule of Montebello at 1859 was identical with that which defended 
But, save himself arid bis lawyer, no oue as yet knew its contents, It| the same ground in 1800. 
was read. To their horror, bis sons received much advice, but small for- The loss of the French in killed and wounded is admitted by them- 
tunes ; great warnings against ostentation, aud little wherewithal to be | Selves to amoant to between 500 and 600 men, (including General Beuret, 
ostentatious, The bulk of his wealth was not for them. The old man | Commander Dachet, and three Colonels.) That of the Ausirians is stated 


been, while black and ugly finger-marks make it hard to say what mau- 








im and the youn: undergraduate. There is no such thing as colour- 
ing a pipe solemaly, and with an air of moral superiority. A smoker 
cannot frighten his species by any mock dignity. And not only does 
smoking break through the decorum of heavy respectability, but it is the 
best antidote to the cold, proud shyness of the nation. If two strangers 
meet, and merely look at each other, they may part with a matual dis- 
like which has really risen only from the reserve which neither has been 
able to rid of. A very little smoke makes them pleasant, and in- 
daces to come out and show himself as he is. Pharisaiem is the ex- 
act opposite of eccentricity ; and as it is impossible a Pharisee should 
present himself with a cigar in his mouth, the eastom which, eo far as it 
extends, prevents Pharisaism from appearing in public, gives a greater 
and greater opening for eccentricity. And if tobaceo, the fusion of 
ranks, the education of men, and the pretty audacity of women on their 
outings, together with many other causes, are com’ ning to enable per- 
sons of moderate courage to do more as they like, it ought to be said, on 
the other hand, that the growing liberty is kept more and more strictly 
within the limits that prevent its spreading into a license annoying to 
others. In its old form, eccentricity was o vexatious and intrusive. 
It did good at so great a cost that e play was often not worth the can- 
dle. But modern eccentricity is mach more courteous and guarded, 
and, while conducing greatly to social happiness, is eeldom the source of 
apy positive annoyance. 

Fo 


THE ANGLERS’ RETURY. 

An Election Dialogue, in the manner of Isaak Walton, Vexaton, Lord D— ; 
Prseator, Mr. B, Dis— ; Poxcn. 
_ P. Give you good day, Gentlemen. From your trim and your tack- 
ling, I perceive you have but now returned from the country, whither, 
when last we met, you were, in a t hurry as I remember, going an 
angling. Welcome back to town! I pray you tell me how you have 
sped amongst the ponds and rivers, with your hooks and your plam- 
aon Ty a floats, your lines, and your eegle-rois? Wha: have you 
caug’ 

Pisc. Traly, Sir, a few gudgeon. They are, indeed, but a small fry ; 
whereas we had hoped to bring home a good dish of trout, and perad- 
venture, also, of perch and pike ; but they were too wary, and would 
neither rise at our gold fly nor run at our minnow of the same metal. 

aw you, what bait did you use to catch those same gudgeon 
w 

Pise. One of the like substance with our fly and minnow ; marry, a 
sort of golden cadis : for your gudgeon is a groundling, and you must 
fish for him at the bottom, with a worm or grab. But, Sir, I will con- 
fess to you,—only, mark you, this is between ourselves, and must go no 
farther,—we did take some of them with a drag-net, whereinto we did 
scare and terrify them. For, indeed, to make free with the saying of the 


geet Boras, may masin bs “Bist, Wy Se engiing 5 hem hook them ; | the 


by whatsoever means, fish.” 


ay le. sith, what you stick not to own me, I suppose all 
be that cometh into your net? 


our fish are mostly of that breed, and the cupepe fen Ce Se ee 


Ven. Nay, Sir ; Piseator spake of gudgecn, aa it were, in the gross j bat 
a 


snoat, the tip of his tail. 


no longer pretend to go the whole hog ; and, I fear me, that, 
your bait, you will shortly kill the Protestant 


8. 
ee tame pou eeeasyeh chow Gv Die: let us to some other | tion. If accumulation were the only objects, an infant would serve the 


P. Well, Sir, at what | ee had you the best sport? 


Ven. rey Baw at Ashborton, Bedford, Berwick ; also at Uhester, 
Colchester, 3 likewise at Dover. 

















P. Bir, I perceive you are a moraliser. But how comes it you — 
to 


ve caught t ‘or three ; which had not been done | enh dabei bens No one is to touch it before it comes to 
good sooth, la! Methought that fish came never ni an angler | would be the greatest possible difficalty in encumbering the property 
wearing your colours. With what bait, may I ask you,” you tempt | while it was in the first would 

to yourself; with a bit of the end of the Pro-| that he mast needs be the heir to all this wealth—a course of education 


8 
marvel, then, the pig hath not squeaked. As touching him, I trow 
for | put, and plausibly ; but the rejoinder was plausible too. Any one would with the countries bordering upon the Mediterranean. Any attack upon 


had hoarded in his lifetime; nothing would serve him but to hoard in| by their bulletin to be “ probably about the same as that of the French ;”? 
his grave. His property was to go on accumulating as long as the law but the French accouut estimates the Austrian loss at 2,000. That the 
uld allow, and then it was to be divided into three lots, and three fa-| Victory remained with the Freach there can be no doubt, for they have 
milies were to be founded ia the person of a descendant of each of his | 200 prisovers and an Austrian Colonel in their hands, and the enemy has 
three sons. We will follow one lot,—the provisions are the same as re- | Tetreated across the Po at a point below ite confluence with the Ticino. 
gards each. The advance of the Austrians being from Stradetla—which is not far 
One lot was to be settled upon all the male lineal descendants of his| from Piacenza, upon the road between that fortress and Voghera—the 
son Charles living at the time of division, in order, In what order? is | “Hacking troops oa formed part of the force now assembled ia 
the question. First, says the will, upon the eldest son and his issue, then and around Piacenza. The Austrians evidently fought well, for they 
apon the second and his issue, and so on through them all, excluding | 4st have carried the town of Casteggio, which had been occupied by 
from the series any son or descendant of any previous taker, who woald, | the French and barricaded, before they could have arrived at the village 
of course, take through his parent or ancestor. Now, the appellant and ot Montebello, whence they were eventually driven. The Austrians seem 
respondent are both of them male lineal desceadants—one as much 80 as to have been in the first instance successful, and only to have been driven 
the other. But which is the eldest now living? One is first in age, the | back through Montebello and Casteggio when the French supports came 
other is the heir in tail male of Chazles Thellason. up. It is claimed on their part that they furced the French to employ 
Oar readers may perbaps remember Sir Roger Seatcherd’s defence of | the whole of their force upon the spot, aud that the retreat was conducted 
his will in Mr. Trollope’s novel of Doctor Thorne ;—" I don’t know one of | in perfect order. The result, therefore, is by no means so decisive as 
them ; never even heard of them. I have given it to the eldest ; that’s | that of the battle of 1800, and, as an operation bearivg upon the fortunes 
plain enough. How the deuce can I be more explicit? The eldest is the | of the campaign, the achievement of Forey can bear but small 
eldest all the world over.” Now, this isjast the appellant's argument — | Com) with that of Lannea, which was improved and consummated 
Cldest je eldest all the world over. But, elas! novelists are treacherous | by the gevius of the fret Napoleon. Lt is, however, the “first blood” 
guides when they trespass on the domains of law. Eldest is not eldest of the war; it is au incident that goes towards creating a prestige, and 
all the world over. 1t is first—first simply —firet in number, not in. age ; | bas ite moral influences.—London 7 23. 
= ag in aes io such a series naturally and imperceptibly becomes — 

n the ordinary succession to property. So one of the greatest law- conflic 
yers that ever lived has said. Aud ao eatbority perhaps of more weight took rap preph Ager ges S dene te Surdiutt ca 
still has written that eldest is not eldest, bat most worthy. So, the con-| General Cialdini, forced the passage of the Sesia, where some “Aastrian 
pr hogy an gaa each side appealed to the primary and natural m:aning | troops were still in position, and, pushing on to a village called Villaia, 

Bete the combatants sandoned mere veal rit and tok | Setar atic Tony exptrg mone pris gt bing 
themeelves to guessing the inteution of the testator, the contest waxed | possession of sowe munitions of wer, We have cal y the Sardinian ro 
fiercer and the arguments wilder still, Did he meaa to create a succes-| count of this affair, and perbaps it is somewhat pa erated, It may ' 
siou to be traced from his son Charles,—a shadowy Irish sort of succes-| have been little more than an affair of outposts, but toe eaceabt was aid 
— without anything to succeed to? To create limitations jamping| with the French and Sardinians.—Jbid, See 


great gr to grand in and these li 
descendants might stand as heirs to bis 208 cast = — 
























ap- Garma.pi 1s Lowparpy ; m8 Trivmru.—The papers of this moruing 
pointed timac should come, to collect all the male line) descendants ot] Si¥e scpouats of ihe expedition of Garibaldi and. bie voluniest compe 
Ris toa Charles then living, cod disregarding entirely the beirship to| scrove the right wing of the Austrians in, Upper Lombardy. which has 
Charles and their relationship to one another, arrange them in order of been by far the most striking and successful e of the campaign.— 


and thas select the fortunate individual from i On the ev of the 27th, after a furious fight, which lasted from five 
TE a ee eideal of Uelng eldest et | to eight o'clock, Garibaldi entered Como, amides bell ringing and the 
Such a notion made Lord Eldon, in his own words, “ hold bis hands up | Seneral iilamination of the towa.—The cambat was renewed at Camer- 
and exclaim ‘ Is it possible he could have meant this?” And the joke | /9*\#, aad the Austrians again gave way avd retreated. 
has not lost its poiat yet. “ Eccentric’ was too mild a term for it ; it Advices from Lu dated noon of the 28h, state that the Austrians, 
was absurd aod fantastical, The sparkling witticisms of stage clowns pursued by General Garibaldi, were withdrawing towards Milan. Gen- 
were cited to show that in the English language words may have a me- eral Garibaldi bad occupied Camerio and Lecco. Ineurrectionary move- 
taphorical sense. The testator might as well have selected the tallest or ments have taken place in the Valtelline, and 800 Valtelline insurgents 
youngest. Who ever heard of a man in bis senses choosing an heir are now on board an Austrian steamer. 
for his age? Why, it is done every day, replied the other side. Upon ‘All the steamers on the Lake of Como were in the possession of Gar- 
what other principle do men deal with their sons? Write “sons” for ibaldi. He has reinforcements of troops. At Como the artillery bas 
“ male lineal descendants” in this part of the will, and you have the or- been reorganized, the National Guards mobilized, and volunteers are 
ey at earl S ert a as enatioa aneuiie. Ne ae arenes ian wae cieamen onithn Lage Magyenel 
an “sons” in a common will, and tie the while, m ane ps 
and you have this will over ene ore p lene beats conasante apen pe temn.cf;Chactbloalibens —~ 3 


Tinee male lines! descendants living at the time of division are the | #ect.— Telegram from London, May 


: ¢8,—etrs to one 
whom they were to inherit nothing? Or did he mean, when the 





suspense ; secondly, ey ok 
son of mature age ; and, lastly, no one would be edacated in the 


which, if the solema wassings tgsiast estentation mene eng thing, had ost 
been attended with the best results in the case of his real sons. y 


desire to have his heir educated in a manner suitable to his future sta- 


ene of these ante whlelr Weald weet S Oe ponkaamen Wayel “rs 
purpose best; and, ifone or more of his descendants should obtain a | °f that powerfa yr denny spread the conflagration 

‘ ‘ ld present confines. The omission or t of a bi then, 
peerage, the testator wou! mt eee artenea te be qelasd ty re bat the E Rin, aserg He ne 


- together, which might coua 


g the gift contingent and uncertain. sent, imposed upon himself a certain moderation in respect of the 


P. Pardon me, Sir ; bat I you resolve me this riddle :— Sach are the ts h man provinces of Austria, and that he is not anxious, under existing 
ard ine on of Dover like unis Anco Pal? Why | Sach ar ie leding arguments om cach ide We he no intention | Crgummianoes, to adopt maares which would bring Germany into the 
Pisce. Good Sir, ba | 1 am Dizzy, and not C2dipas; and, albeit I love | their Lordships were taken through this will—through “ limita-| #te0a on the one side and Russia on the other, which would ulti- 
give it up. tions,” “ the presentation,” “the accumulations,” and “the tthe. | mately imperil that neutral position which all classes among us are 80 

edd has 


not 
P. So; and the next time, Sir, you are asked this question, you may | sis ;” for, like a favourite trout stream, every shallow and 


made to swallow a Leeke. 


Ven. Traly Sir, a . Then, Sir, we did some lack at 
Newport ta’ the isle of Wight 7¢. Newry in Treland® at Pontefract 
fen Fae ee ae ee ees that oue noble lord, whose invalus 
some small Thames trout ; at Carnarvon armouth, where there | coantry, in spite of impaired th came forth once to 
are no fish eo good as your bloater ; at Plymouth, Helston, and in a few cotatey te ee cmeatidy tes talaneh anced and pe 
other snug nooks, holes, and corners, where a man may have good sport | author some 30 years ago while another noble lord, whose more recent 


wee afer hat, Sie I shall to sing littl 
‘ y essay you a little song of my own + patel ee listener. 
composing :— ‘0 


THE CANDIDATE'S SONG. 
Come vote for me, and be my knave, 
of beer will stave, 


re anxious to maintain for England—London Times, May 23. 
ceived a name from thoee who have fished so long and 80 tably in it 


oe pees. eee 
ow interesting it moet os te are may be gathered from the fact 
uable services are now almost lost to bis 













interest in the case forbad him to sit as jadge, sat throughout the contest | TTS soa viept un again. But when he found that his General 


i the great interest course. Division had had suck trouble with the enemy, and that the Austrian 
ees See Leann ae » in was only expelled at a fearfal loss of men and officers, the 
ambitioa ; but beyond On k © 9 ets puzzle for any ingenious mind Emperor gave vent to his dissatiefaction at sach barren results from a 
that cannot find sufficient food for ui! Cl pve y Ande Bs based. He appears, nevertheless. to have con- 
the Austrians or the metamorphoses of the Conservatives. As for a soled If by paying @ fying visit to the feld of Maren , the scene 
compromise, so mach good sense would be strangely oyt of place in the of one of his uncle's greatest in the variier part of his career— 
history of the affair—Corresp. London Times. an act of military pedemity seems heartless under the ciream- 

stences. Unless is Napoleon can give some better proof of is cape: 





é 
. 
Fy 


pipimgied city to command a great army than visiting battle-ficlds which the 
THE WAR IN ITALY nius of bis uncle bas made famous, it would bave been far better for him 
Tur Batre or MoyTeBeLLo.—At length the two armies which now to have stayed at home —Burop. Times, May 28ch, 

preay Fete eayanal iygthe of about to commit themselves to This battle bas not given satisfaction in Paris, and the variations in 
some ve conflict, and the operations more distinet | the different French accounts which we will quote must have added bit- 
and continuous in its outline. twas oe unnstardl thet the Aastriana terness to the criticism of the Parisian populace. * First, the teh 
should be of the designs of the French and Sar- up at the Bourse gave the in killed and wou at 
;| dinian foree upon flank of their . Stretched as they now the next the day Monileur stated it at from 500 to 600; and the report 
wand throwing out fiying per-| of eral Forey places it at from 600 to 700—that is, an increase of 200 
points in we data ete Lie in two du Private accounts say the loss is from 1000 to 1100.” The 

cipally, as we believe, to divide the attention of the French and to cover vunsion of the number of combatants is eqaally conflicting.—1 bid. 

their own retreat, the Austrian General must have bad bis thoughts Psek : 
mueh occupied by the condition of Pavia and Piacenza It was upon Ferruer Reports ; Discrerancies.—The official Wiener Zeitung pa- 
those points that the alvance of the French and Sardinians was most ob- lishes General Gyulai’s report to the Emperor of the details of the af- 
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Zhe Alviow. 


June Tt 








fair at Monteb-llo:—Wounded, 718; killed, 290; missing, 283. The 
enemy numbered 40,000 men, but abstained from all pursuit—The Em- 
peror has addressed to General Gyulai an autograph letter, expressing 
to bim and the troops in general His Majesty’s thanks for their remark- 
able valour.— from Vienna. 

In the fight Stadion was ded, and had 10 officers killed and 16 
wounded. About 500 men were killed or wounded. The Freach brought 
up fresh troops by rail during the battle.— Times Corresp. at Pavia. 


enenente.caemeenl 


Parts Fasnrons.—Muslins and bare, cannot be worn with an 
comfort at present, and in this dilemma our ladies fall back on that stoc 
article, It is often converted into shawls, to wear with the 
dresses ; the top half is pointed, and the lower balf rounded and trimmed 
with guipure or deep black lace, Large and flowing taffetas mantles are 
only fit for neg!igé ; those intended for full dress are transparent on the 
shoulders. The transpareacy is i P guip and 
black lace insertion, or it is made of black tulle, and pointed before and 
behind like a ficha. The tulle itself is covered with a trelliswork of 
light trimming, and each square is ornamented with jet-beads ; and when 
the sun shines they dassle and glitter and produce a most charming ef- 
fect. Attached to the fichu is an immense flounce of taffetas, which forms 
the mantle, and this can be bordered with lace or guipure, or it is very 
often lett quite plain, which is a great saving of expense. In the coun- 
try and by the sea-side, there is nothing so generally adopted as the light 
and colored fancy burnous, This garment is varied in a thousand ways ; 
but the hood is abandoned for the pointed pereline, which has not beea 
revived for many aday. Even the casaques are made with black lace 
pelerines, full and long, and falling as low as the waist, and we have seen 
some, to wear in-doors, of white muslin. The Louis XV. pelerine is a 
mixture of paffs and insertions, which are joined in sloping lines from the 
throat to the shoulder. It is finished off by a double flounce of white 
muslin, edged with Valenciennes, and it is intended to wear with a white 

jee ; the sleeves of which should be open, puffed above, flounced be- 
low, and edged with lace. 

As to children's fashion the Zouave jacket is very becoming to little 
boys, and moreover it does not interfere with their freedom cr comfort. 
The jacket is short, square, and braided, and it displays the fall, white 

rt The skirt is aleo braided to correspond. Embroidered 
blouses, cut rather low in the neck, are worn by little girls. Their bet- 
ter dresses are of poplin or silk, and in this case the corsage is low in 
front and completed by a basque all rouud, Braces, embroidered, and 
edged with tiny silk buttons, pass over the shoulders, and hang part | 
over the skirt at the back. A round bat, of Italian straw, trimmed wit! 
riband and wild flowers, should accompany this costame ; bot for little 
pe we know of nothing more distinguished than white cock’s feathers 
held im their place by a puff of blue velvet. More taste than usual is 
displayed this year in the making of children’s clothes, and girls are not 
how over- and made to look like miniature women.— Paris letter. 








Is Coat, 4 Coyrrananp or Warnt—We hardly know how to answer 
the above question, What says Coke upon Litileton ? The pvint in dispute 
had better be referred to a committee of Curbonari, who, we recommend, 
had better sit upon it, For ourselves, we cannot help thinking, if a 
country is in flames, that oval ought to be looked upon as a decided con- 
traband of war, only tending to increase the fire of discord raging there 
—and more especially in a country like Italy; where there are so many 
Italian irons to stir up the fire. Perbaps it may all depend — whether 
the coals are hot or cold. We fancy, if we were pelted with bot coals, 
that they would warm us to that de; that it would be philosophicatly 
im ble for us to keep cool, and that war would very probably ensue. 
Io ng-houses, where there is bat one coal-cellar, we have known 
several fierce wars to smoulder out of the coals, watil the landlady bas 
been obliged, in self-defence, to treat them as though they were contra- 
band, aud has made a practice of regularly confiscating as mach as she 
could out of every chaldron that came into her house. Again : we bave 
witnessed several painful émeues of a most fery nature arise out of the 
fact of a husband amusing himself all the evening in poking the fire 
when there was not the slightest necessity for it. The wife has 
borne this as loog as she could, and with a degree of patience such as 
wives cao only exbibit, until, ber tongue breaking out at last into an ex- 

josive flame, she carried off the poker, and hidden it in the 


exactly three weeks ago, bas taken precedence in the late tidings of the 
campaign. Such mention of it as suits our space may be fouad under a 
specific heading, and we sball not trouble the reader with many addi- 
tional remarks. He will have learoed already, if he have access to any 
daily paper that pretends to give more than one version, how differently 
the same facts may be viewed. The discrepancy, that exists as to the 
numbers engaged, prevades almost every incident described in 
print—only, as the Sardo-French reports are more abandant, and 
those published in Paris must be eooked to government taste, 
the Allies have some literary advantage. Putting all together, 
however, it is obvious that the French fought with their ac- 
customed dash and daring, the Sardinians with unsurpassed reso- 
lution, and the Austrians with determined obstinacy. At the outset, 
the Austrians had a numerical superiority ; towards the close of the 
affair, the French reinforcements brought up by rail-road (!) reversed 
this relative proportion. It the Allies suffered themselves to be surprised, 
their enemies in the end were beaten off. If the rifled cannon, the pet in- 
vention of his Majesty of France, have been pronounced superlatively 
death-dealing, the rifles of the Tyrolese Jagers have ceat many more 
gallant soldiers to the hospital or to their last account, than the official 
records indicate. No guns or colours were taken on either side ; and if 
an Austrian Colonel, with fifty sound and one hundred and fifty wounded 
prisoners, did fall into the Gallic bands, they cannot be forwarded to 
Paris and displayed at the Invalides, for the delectation of the martial 
populace. The Battle of Montebello will probably be soon forgotten, as 
collisions on a larger scale occur. 

Not so with the flank movement towards the Austrian right, com- 
menced and prosecuted, so far as is known, with brilliant success, by 
the Italian Volunteers under General Garibaldi. Badly provided with 
artillery and cavalry, and having under bis charge a corps of five or six 
thousand men, he was launched upon those North Western districts of 
Lombardy wherein, or closely bordering which, lie the well-known 
Italian Lakes. His object was a revolutionary one. He was, if possible, 
to get up a revolt against the German yoke, and so embarrass the enemy. 
The ready response and simultaneous uprising of the inhabitants, his 
own undoubted military genius, and the audacious gallantry of his troops, 
seem to have carried him far beyond the achievement laid out for him. 
He has defeated his opponents at Varese and Como; transferred the 
Austrian steamers on the Lake of Como to his own purposes ; revola- 
tiouized the Valteline ; drawn hundreds of recruits to his standard ; oc- 
cupied Leeco ; and thus become master of the famous Stelvio Pass which 
is the grand route from the Tyrol to Milan; advanced towards this last 
named city ; end taken up a position at Camerlata, half way between 
Como and the capital. In all this there is really something of the Ven‘, 
Vidi, Viet manner of doing things, which was promised at the French 
head-quarters. The peculiarity is, that eo triumphant a march has 
been effected without aid from the Piedmontese regular forces, or from 
their all engrossing ally, who is already d of a disp to ap- 
propriate to himself alone, more swo, all the laurels that were earned 
at Montebello, In this despatch, too, of the Republican sailor-soldier, 
unsupported, upon so difficult and dangerous an enterprise, one cannot 
but be reminded that, in the days of King David, Uriah was set in the 
front of the battle. Sach a easpicion, as the one thus hinted, woald not, 
indeed, bave ocoarred to us, had we not chanced to see it broached in 
the correspondence of a London or New York newspaper—we forget 
which—coming direct from Garibaldi’s camp. The writer divined the 


303, 








li. Declarations of war have likewise been recorded when a gentle- 
man has taken the liberty of poking the fire before he has knoya the 
family the requisite period of seven years, 

In all these cases, it would have béen better to have treated coal as a 
contraband of war ; for it is clear, if the coal bad never been introduced 
into the establishment, the disturbance never would have taken place, 
and the war never would have broken out. Moreover, when we know 
that coal cannot enter a gentieman’s establishment without goin 
through the noisy process of shooting, and never rests quiet until it has 
left all over the house uedoubted marks of the sack it has introduced 
into it,—practices of shooting and sacking ia which it is only equalled 
Hd an infuriated soldiery,—we should be inclined to look at coal several 

mes before we declared that it did not contain within it several of the 
elements of war,—suob as fire, smoke, and ashes. If not war itself, it is 
certainly the fuel of war, and in that light should be considered a con- 
traband that every one is justified in exclading from his house duri 





Ly 
the dog days, or any other period that the place is quite hot cnonah people 


without it,— 


Tue Fscuriat Lrerantan.—Here is an anecdote from the Esourial, re- 
lated by the Austrian Ambassador at Athens :—When be entered the 
capacious library he found most of the books ranged on the shelves, not 
with their backs but with their cut edges towards the visitor. On ques- 
tioning the monk who accompanied bim as to the manuer of finding a 
book, he got the naive answer that, during the period of the good priest's 
guardianship, no book had ever been asked for. To the inquiry wheth- 
er be himeelf made no use of the library, the monk replied, * Never, dear 
Sir! My faith, which may the Virgin preserve in its purity, might else 
be endan .” The sequel of this conversation proved important to the 
literary world. The Austrian was allowed to choose at random a 
nir among the books and manuscripts which lay on the floor in a confused 


i tion of first using, and then getting rid of that bold trooper and 
conscientious politician. But Fate favours him so far; up to the last 
date he was the hero of the campaign ; and the episode whereof he is the 


Alpha and Omega may greatly change the strategic arrangements of 
CommandereteChier, It appears to have caused the swift retreat of 





fifty thousand Austrians from Piacenza towards Milan, which is not one 
of the strong fortresses of Northera Italy, and whence we believe the 
Imperial treasure and archives are removed to Veroua. We observe, 
finally, that this great deed done by Garibaldi is attributed to the 
sagacious prevision of the Emperor of the Freach, by those who re- 
gard that unfathomable potentate as the incarnation of all worldly wis- 
dom. Whether deservedly so, or not, we are glad to see the Italian 
bead and band prominent in what ought maialy to concera the Italian 


The other fank movement, to which we alluded in commene’ng this 
attempt at a summary, refers to the despatch of Prince Napoleon to 
Leghorn, There he has arrived, with a small detachment of troops, to 
be augmented as circumstances may dictate. Probably his Royal High- 
ness, whose warlike genius is not held by his cousia’s subjects to be 
quite up to the Bonapartist mark, bas been sent to Tuscany, as the point 
where there is the least conceivable danger of his meddling in and 
muddling either politics or fighting. Probably also he will be 
superseded, if an increased corps d'armée should advance upon Lombardy, 
through Modena and Parma, an event that will be facilitated by the fresh 


ei 





heap, covered with dust and cobwebs, By a lucky accident bis treasure- 


trove consisted of the MS. of de Vega's Seville, . 
dinal Ximence? origioal inst te the Ieqaiitenfien 
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The War in Italy; the Light of Battle, 

The ted'um of suspense has been broken dariog the past week, and 
stirrlog news bas come to hand, bit by bit. The first engagement of 
any magniiude bas taken place, resulting in a partial triumph for the 
Allies, whilst they have made flank movements on either wiog—the one 
ss ana sucessful, the other promising in its ulterior effects. 

umao nature not being altogether changed b: missions, 
trial shows, Jobn Brights, and lecturers pen nt toon christian vod 
it is certain that the taste for blood is till uneradicated from civilized 
minds, ead that consequently the Aight at Montebello, whieh happened 


dec! of the latter Duchy in favoar of Sardinia. Meantime, this 
erratic and troublesome Prince has addressed to the Tuscans one of the 
stereotyped Napoleonic proclamations. He assures them that his mission 
is purely a military one, and that France repudiates the notion of inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of Italy. If the honesty of this oft-repeated 
declaration may be i by the dishonesty of the oft-repeated ar- 
gument wherewith it is backed, one may set down the promise as of the 
pie-crust order. “ France,” says the Prince, in the stale words of the 
Emperor, “only desires to have a people on her frontiers who 
owe their regeneration to ber.” What rigmarole this is! Not 
@ solitary foot of French soil touches at any point that Italian soil, 
which is to be regenerated and cleared of the oppressor. France 
might even annex Savoy, without coming in sight of the Austro- 
Italian territory. But the Bonapartes know that the world will swal 
low any sort of fudge, if it he persistently and unblushingly reiterated, 

Leaving the immediate seat of action, there is no momentous change 
in the aspect of Earope to be recorded. The German states yet look 
menavingly upon the Freach invaders of Italy, and have balf drawn the 
sword from the scabbard to throw it iuto the Austrian scale. To follow 
their separate movements, or to chronicle the twistings to and fro of di- 
plomatists and journalists herein, is beyoad our ability or inclination. 
— Russia, it may be noted, has joined Great Britain and Prussia, in declin 





- | ing for the present to recognise the anomalous government of Tus. 


cany.—Kossuth has annoanced his iateation of proceeding to Hungary, 
aad there reaewiug, if possible, his former attempt to detach that province 
from the Austrian Empire. Oa this subject, he has barangued public 
meetings ia London, ia Manchester, and in Glasgow. Our people bow- 
ever, at the moment, have not much sympathy to spare for Kossuth’s 
countrymen. Sincerely desirous to see Italy set free, they do not wish to 
see French successes pushed too far, lest they themselves should, at no 
distant day, be forced to meet an invader of their owa soil. 
Agaiost this contingency they are strengthening themselves, and Mr. 
Kossuth’s appeals fall flatly therefore on their ears.—The Kiag of Naples 
is dead, and is succeeded by his eldest son, as set forth in another colamn. 
Save for the opportunity afforded of renewing diplomatic relations with 
that couatry, the eveat does not yet affect the relative attitade of the 
Buropean states, The preseat King being connected with the Royal 





house of Sardinia, and thought to be disposed to relax the stern régime 


of his father, Naples may escape the revolutionary feeling which gaing 
ground in the Italian peninsula. This however is by no means certain. 

So much for the actual state of Continental affairs. It would have 
been easy enough to extend our remarks almost indefiaitely, co impor- 
tant may minor events become, so earnestly are they canvassed in print. 
We prefer to occupy the little space remaining to us with a glance at 
some of the literary curiosities, developed right and left by the ezigen- 
cies of the European war. If they provoke a smile—so mach the better. 
It is a sad businese, this war, when looked at seriously ; but mankind, or 
newspaper readers at least, do not care to have it taken as a theme for 
sermons. 

It may be remembered that one of the leading items in last week’s 
news was an announcement, made by the Liverpool Post, that a grand 
coalition against France was settled between Russia and Austria, 
and that the latter’s army, ever-so-many handreds-of-th ds strong, 
was to march direct upon Paris, so soon as a single French sol- 
@ier crossed the Ticino. The canard was tolerably plain, but though, 
to the best of our knowledge, it did not flutter the London or the 
New York Stock Exchange, it caused the only divergence that we 
have seen for several months past between the two French “ organs” of 
this city—to wit, the Courrier des Etats Unis and the N. ¥. Times. The 
latter, by far too well informed to be easily caught, had its langh at our 
English provincial contemporary ; but the former, on the same day, by an 
error quite venial in a totally foreign print, got the wrong sow by the 
ear, treated the ramour as aserious declaration, and quoted it as coming 
from Lord Palmerston’s presumed mouth-piece, the London Morning 
Post. Hence a long and serious protest and warning, headed Le Réve de?’ 
Angleerre, which may be dismissed so soon as its publication is acknow- 
ledged. The Courrier may rest assured that no dream of 1815 is entertain- 
ed by Englishmen. There is not one in a thousand of then, who would 
not deprecate the idea of a retura to those unenviable days. England 
is not the enemy of France. She is only suspicious of her Emperor. 

We have our share of amusement also in the display of geographical 
ignorance, or knowledge, or forgetfulness, elicited from time to time- 
Thus an evening contemporary of this city, when the above-named ca- 
nard was flown over here, delicately questioned the possibility of an 
Austrian army marching straight upon Paris, because the Sardo-French 
troops stood in the way and Mont Cenis frowned defiance, The edito- 
rial mind, fastened upon Italy, forgot the German route to the Rhine. 
Thus also a very famous morning journalist, no longer ago than yester- 
day, talks of Garibaldi blocking up the Splugen Pass against the descent 
of the Austrians into Lombardy, anconscious apparently that the Spla- 
gen leads thence into the Swiss Canton of the Grisons, and that to take 
that route from Milan to Innspruck would be about equivalent to going 
from New York to Williamsburg by way of Washington Heights, or to 
New Haven by way of Plum Gat. 

Nor are our friends in London devoid of originality aad invention. 
The Star of that city, said to speak the promptings of the peace-maker, 
Joba Bright, contained in its Paris letter of the 26th ult., an announce- 
ment enjoyed by itself alone. It was to the effect, and on the faith of a 
dispatch received at the Tuileries, that the previous day had been spent 
by the whole French army, 140,000 strong, Majesty and Marshals assist- 
ing, in a fraitless endeavour to cross the Po in the face of the Austrian 
artillery. But, 





Twinkle, twinkle, little Ser ! 
How we wonder what you are. 

The worst of it all is that the “ light of battle” has re-appeared, on 
the faces of Zouaves, Imperial Guard, Volunteers, Jager, Chassears—in 
fact of every soldier who goes to his work. Mr. Rassell, who brought in 
the phrase with the fight at lokermann, really ought to copy-right it. We 
remember at the comucucement of a Presidential campaiga here, how 
one of the leading partisans first came out with a general admonition to 
its correspondents and reporters, strictly conjuring them not to “ fling 
out any baaners to the breeze.” Io the same spirit, the “ light of bat- 
tle” should be reserved at least for general actions, and not recklessly 
equandered upon every insignificant skirmish. 


Home Affairs. 

It is generally conceded that the elections have resulted in giving 
Lord Derby a gain of twenty-five votes, equivalent to fifty on a division, 
This will be apparent when we pablish a complete list of the new House 
of Commons, which we sball do iu our next issue, together with an ana- 
lysis of its component parts. Uneertainty nevertheless prevails still as 
to the issue of the party conflict which was to ensue, soon afier the 
opening of the session. The Liberals have still got a majority of aboat 
fifty, though the use they may make of it is not known. We yet 
believe, for our own part, that the fact of the recent Dissolution 
is the unpardonable stumbling-block for the Cabinet. Ia the guess-work 
at what is to take place, the Times foreshadows a “coming man,” in the 
person of Lord Elgin, to whom it devotes a laudatory leader, 
it up by the suggestion that Lords Palmerston and Jobo Russell might 
manpage their feud and rivalry under a Premier not taking range in pab- 
lic life as their own competitor or equal. We shall see what we shall 
see ; but if the present Ministry go out, it would not surprise us to see the 
Scottish Earl “ sent for,” 

Adberence to strict neutrality, and the orgauization of Rifle Clubs, 
are the two main topics of the moment ; and if the former were equally 
assured with the latter, well would it be for the country. The new mili- 
tary movement is extremely popular. The growing list of places, where 


may | preparatory or inaugural meetings have been held, swells boyoad our 


limite. It is sufficient to mention Liverpool, Bristol, Ediabargh, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and Newcastle, as responding to the geaeral cry 
tor defensive preparations. Learaing, leisure, wealth, industry, mechanics 
and agrioultarists, towasmen and bumpkias, all are similarly inspirited. 
We shall soon have a National Gaard worthy of the name, if the import 
ance of this move be safficiently recognised ia Parliament.—The session, 
we have omitted to mention, was to be epened on the Sist alt, bat the 
Queen’s Speech would not be delivered until Dgesday last, the 7th inst. 
—Consols are quoted at an improvement, namely, 92}—The mach re- 
spected Duchess of Kent, mother of oar dearly-loved Sovereign Lady, bas 
been dangerously ill, but is pronounced, we are glad to say, conva- 
lescent.—The Princess-Royal has arrived from Berlin, oa a visit to ber 
royal mother. 

The somewhat indiscreet haste of our Cabinet—touching the right of 
neutrals, the employment of our shipping by belligerents, the designa- 
tion of contraband of war, and various other matters pertaining to the 
present conflict ia Italy—bas been ia a measure modified by amendments 
and retractions. The influence of public opinion has, in fact, been legi- 
timately brought to bear, though it be doubtful whether the Opposition 
in Parliament might not successfully criticive the Ministerial vacillations 
hereapon. Because the ship-owaers were patriotic enough to encourage 
the merchant-seamen to enter the navy, it is bard that they should have 
lost the chance of profitable charters, owing to the partial policy of 
oar Foreign Office.—Meetings deprecating interference ia the Continen- 
tal war have taken place in all parts of the Kingdom. 


Decease of Two British Residents of New York. 
Many of our Eaglish and Scottish friends have been called upon, this 
week, to pay the last tribute of respect to old associates who have passed 
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away from us, leaving green and pleasant memories behind them, On 
Monday, Mr. Joseph Fowler died, at the age of sixty-three ; on ‘Bueedey, 
Mr. Ramsay Crooks, ten years his senior, also “ departed this life.” 

Mr. Fowler, engaged in mercantile pursuits, came to this country from 
England, between thirty and forty years ago ; and we find that, so long 
back as 1825, he was First Vice-President of the St. George’s Society of 
New York. Subsequently, at intervals, he was five times elected to the 
Chair of that Institution. Furthermore, when the exequatur of Mr. An- 
thony Bare'ay was revoked by the President of the United States, in 


burgh was kept afloat, and finally reacbed her sheltering port on Tuesday 
evening. At noon on that day the beavy fog lifted, and ber position 
was found to be forty-seven miles from St. Johns. We are fain to shirk 
the uncomfortable question, suggested by these recorded particulars— 
what would have been the resalt, if the distance had been four hundred 
and seventy miles, despite all that seamanship, good order, and willing 
hands could effect? 

But if it be disagreeable, ander the circumstances, to push that enquiry 
further, there is no reason in the world why ship builders, ship-owners, 




















































May, 1856, the affairs of the Consulate were left in the haods of Mr.| underwriters, and the poor travelling pablio itself, should not determine 
Fowler, who managed them until the appointment of Mr. Archibald. In| that other more general question—what is a water-tight compartment ? 
all positions, and in the fulfilment of all his daties, Mr. Fowler’s integ- | When we gather from the Newfoundland surveyors detailed — 
, kindness, and conciliatory manners, secared him the warm regard of | as to the leak, and from some of the officers or passengers on 
pon oat the high esteem of his commercial acquaintances. At | Edinburgh a special accoant of the whole occurrence, we shall be better 
his funeral service, performed by Dr. Morgan, at St. Thomas’s Charch, | able to form an opinion. At present we can but surmise that the word 
we noticed among the pall-bearers three ex-Presidents of St. George's | “ water-tight ” admits of modification, or that the oft-mentioned “ com- 
Society, Messrs. Anthony Barclay, Thomas Dixon, and Charles Edwards. | partments” are sometimes confined to that portion of the hold which 
aos life of the late Mr. Crooks was more stirring and adventurous | lies so far below the level of the water outside, as to be “ compartments” 
than that which falls to the lot of occupants of counting-houses. He | in name alone, so far as their presumed purpose is concerued. 
was extensively employed by the late John Jacob Astor in the fur-trade We rejoice to observe ample testimony borne to the cooluess, skill, 
of the unexplored North West, and his honesty, capacity, and zeal rea- | and promptitude of the Captain in this emergency. The fullest confi- 
dered him an invaluable coadjutor in building up Mr. Astor's fortune. | dence of the passengers, and their unstinted aid, followed in natural 
Washington Irving, in his work oa that difficult country, has done jus- course. Hence a casualty, which might have been a disaster. 
tice to Mr. Crooks’s fine character and undaunted conduct ; and his name ccanibnanliinaisinction 
is widely known and respected among the Indian tribes with whom he | ya usic 
had dealings. Mr. Crooks was one cf the Trustees of the Astor Library, | “4 
according to the will of bis old employer and friend. Of late years, and| _!* bappens frequently in this goodly city that wo are called wpen to Haten to 
; . | artists whose merits entitle them at least to a hearing during the proper season, 
up to the pasied of bin Ganth, bis busiants ccenpations were connested |, .,, 1, strange fatalit, arrive until the cram of our Metro 
‘ | y some strange ity never po 
with the fur-trade, whereof he had so large a practical experience. | litan endiences has vanished to the country, to commingle with other and more 
Among bis Scottish brethren he was generally known and very popular, | vigorous cream. The month of June consequently is a month of artistic and 
being full of social kindiiness and all humanity. Mr. Adam Norrie, managerial lamentation. Prima donnas of enormous reputation (in Europe) 
President of St. Andrew’s Society, and Mr. W. B. Astor, were prominent walk about the hot streets in an extremely ——— —_ of aes 
among those who assisted at the funeral of their late friend. The ser- | for the opportunity that shall make them famous, ing at ness 
vice took place at Calvary Charch, and was performed by Dr. Hawks. | of a public indifferent to music at Midsummer. It happens sometimes that this 
ribeaben- | state of things b slightly modified by the temporary insanity of a mana- 
| who—under the influence of the dog star—entertaius the idea 
A Governmant Department Without Flaw. | Soon aediemadedendnaiaete Guekens Shourtueemed 
The postal system of Great Britain is without a parallel. None other | tious palpitate with effort, and the public rubs its eyes with surprise. Thos 
approaches it, in the distance which is traversed in the performance of | came toes many of our best ertists, and thes do we arrive at Cortesi, a prima 
its minute but direct services, in the celerity, the safety, the regularity, | donna who made her déiif last week at the Academy. Of Madame Cortesi’s 
or the cheapness, with which those services are performed. This is not | antecedents we know nothing. The worst her enemies can say against her is, 
the langaage of national partiality or vanity. It is no more than has | that she sung with success in Mexico. A singer of so much merit must have 
been stated by the press of the United States, frequently, within the past | b*d 4 career in Burope—in those parts not included within the precincts of 
few weeks, in the course of generous comments on the recently pablished | don and Paris—unimportaut perhaps, but oulhont. 
" | ‘The opera of “ Saffo” was selected for the début of Madame Cortesi, and her 
Report of the Post Master General of the United Kingdom. Bat to the success was certainly great. The rile of the heroine involves « vast amount of 
arrangements of the British Post-office, detailed in that Report, there | 2 tic intensity, as well as vocal ability. When the work was produced at 
has jast been added another, of great interest and importance. From | the Academy we entered at Jeagth on the characteristics of the music. Madame 
the ist of the present month, the Money Order system, heretofore | Gazzaniga was then its iaterpreter, and finely did she render the great and 
ia practice only within the three kingdoms, has been extended | earnest rile of the poetess. A successor of moderate ability would undoubtedly 
to Canada, where no less than two hundred and twenty-two mo- | nave suffered by the comparisons which inevitably thrast themselves upon the 
ney-order offices have been opened, between which, and between any | mind, when two singers play the same part in rapid succession. The best and 
one of which and any part of Great Britain, sams of money not exceed. | most general praise that can be bestowed on Madame Cortesi is, that her per. 
ing two pounds can be sent with perfect safety at the expence of one | formance entirely routed all these odious remembrances. Her conorption of 
shilling, or sams not exceeding five pounds for two shillings sterling. | the part was vigorous and well balanced ;—emiaently so for one involving mach 
Thus from the extreme East of the mother country, to the borders of | Passion. It demanded « bearing on its owa independent merits, and refused 
Lake Huroa in the far West, across the little island, over thousands of | “Mery # be compared with any other impersonation. 


“ ~ Madame Cortesi’s voice is a mezzo-soprano of fine power, and extensive com- 
miles of ocean, and many hundreds of miles of Canadian soil, is stretched | "Sow that dramatic intensity is the fashion, itis probable that this wort of 


this monetary agency of civilization which—we think it is not rash to pre- | Pi", Ji) become the rage, for it possesses in a preeminent degree the tearful: 











dict—will do as mach toward the settlement of the Province as a legion 
of Emigrant Agents engaged on either side of the Atlantic. It forms 
another channel of communication between the Colony and the parent 
state, and is one more, and not the least efficient, means of binding firmly 
the interests of the new to the old country. 

Oar readers do not require to be informed, through an official yearly 
summary, of the changes which take place from time to time in our do- 
mestic postal affairs. The extracts which we publish as occasion re- 
quires, in other parts of the Albion, keep them sufficiently au cowrant in 
such matters. There are some facts however of an interesting nature 
eontained in the Postmaster General's Report, which belong more to the 


region of national statistics than to that of news, and which therefore may | 


not inappropriately be referred to here. Thus we learn from it the relative 
“ lettered” activity of the capitals of the United Kingdoms. The mere 
Cockney, we find, writes four letters per annum, for every three writ- 
ten by the dweller among the more pretentious literary community 
of Edinburgh, which indeed exceeds Dublin in letter-writing only 
in the proportion of thirty-four to thirty-three. Manchester. 
Birmingham, Liverpool, and Glasgow, follow in that order, be- 
ginning with thirty letiers per individual in the first named city, 
and falling regularly and unaccountably to twenty-four in the last. So, 
too, in regard to the advantage taken relatively by the three kingdoms, 
of the money-order transmission ; it is twice as much used, in proportion 
to the population, in Eagland as in Scotland, and thirteen times as mach 





in the former as in Ireland. The greater wealth of the Southern portion | There are artists enough at the Academy to make every representation respec- yeat 


of the realm is sufficient to account for this latter distinction. But why 


Scotsmen should write fewer letters than their neighbours south of the There will be an extraordinary . e 
Tweed, seeing that the ability to write is so mach more generally diffused demy on Tuesday next, in aid of “The Women’s Hospital Association.” All| "0" 


in the North, is a problem which we confess our inability to solve. 


What is a Water-Tight Compartment? 
When, ia the event of a marine casualty, no lives are lost, no one 
seems to care how near to destruction the survivors may have been. On 





Dess 80 tial to lyric expression, and so overpoweringly effective when used 
judiciously by a Gazzaniga or a Cortesi. The true soprano in its absolute 
parity does not admit of this effect, which after all is more accidental than ar- 
tistic—a specialty of organ rather than of methoa. ‘The lower tomes of Madame 
Cortesi’s voice are remarkably fine ; in the middie register there are indications 
of wear and tear—but nothing compared to what we have been accustomed to in 
La Grange and other faithful servants of the public. Her organ without being 
positively fresh, is admirably preserved, and in any style of work will gratify by 
its quality. As an artiste she seems to know how to manage her own voice, and 
that is perhaps enough. Those who expect a great display of vocal ability will 
| probably be disappointed. We must look to the brilliant soprano for this sort of 
| thing, not to the earnest As an actress, Madame Cortesi is 
admirable. She never loses sight of the rile, or thinks more of the singer 
than the heroine. The only objection, indeed, that can be urged against 
her is, that jonally she ders herself too absolutely to the part 
she interprets, and thus from excess of zeal oversteps the line of art. These, 
however, are ts of rare , and may be ascribed to the nervous 
ness incidental to a first night. It is impossible that a singer so intelligent can 
descend to rant. 

A more successful débiid has seldom been achieved in this city. Mr. Maretzek, 
wo has secured the lady, may congratulate himself on having drawn a prize 
for the Havana public. On Wednesday, when “ Il Poliuto” was given, the ex- 
citement of the public exceeded anything we have seen at the Academy. 

Madame Colson, who was successful under Mr. Strakosch’s arrangement last 
season, made her renérée on Tharsday as Alice, in “ Robert le Diable.” The 
performance was not a good one, and failed to create anything like a sensation. 








table, and this was the most that could be said of Thursday's Opera. 
of the “ Paritani” at the Aca- 


the best singers of Mr. Strakosch's company assist, and an amateur, of Ameri- 
can birth, Madame la Comtesse de Ferusac, will make her début. 
— 


orama. 


Every body bas begun to go out of town. As a natural consequence the town 


the other hand, if a fatal disaster occur, what a surfeit of investigations never was so full as now. The true season for seeing New York at its apogee is 
do we not have—what a plethora of remedies and preveatives, thrust Qe cremn with capt 8 pti 2 yee “4 
upon us for our future guidance! Now it seems to us that there might pre cer nere met * _ ons 
be an amendment herein, and that the most fitting time to discuss the | “°*? * is smely 


lebrating the advent of Summer by a premature discharge of 
provision made for securing the lives of ocean passengers is the moment he tephn t: at 
when a steamer has narrowly escaped ewampiog, and when men’s minds and economical verities. The special merit of New York is this—that it is the 





firecrackers in saying all this ; but on the contrary uttering grave 















This is also the time when judicious managers with sharpened scytbes may 


pile their haymows high against the winter’s want. The regular New York 
audiences, bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, are slightly blasés on mat- 
ters theatrical. They go to the theatre not for the sake of going to the thea- 
tre, but for the sake of seeing something startling or novel or entertaining. You 
must give them either a good spectacle, really good, full of wonderful land- 
scapes, astonishing dawns of the day, moon-risings ext 
cades, and anatomical graces, or they will not condescend to look at your stage- 
You mast give them clever or dashing actors, who are either artists or mounte- 
banks, and so either delight or divert them, or they will gaze unwinking at all 
the stars in the heaven of your play-bills. But the irregular invading audiences 
of the summer, the great army of the nation drifting back and forth through 
this Mediterranean sea of ours, is not so critical. The stranger within our 
gates goes to the theatres because they are the theatres. They are features of 
the city he has come to see. Or they are resources against the loneliness of 
night at the vast hotel. Open the doors and he will come to you. even without 
a whistle. Whistle loudly and he will come at fall speed, bringing a stampede 
of friends with him. 





'y, glittering cas- 


These facts seem to be thoroughly appreciated by Mr. F. B. Conway, who is 


accordingly at work organizing for the Metropolitan Theatre a most amazing 
combination of forces, and who after rallying under his banners the heroes of 
many a well-fought field, Mr. Blake, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Walco*, Mr. Holland, 
Mr. Dyott, and others, with Miss Ada Clifton, Miss Stevens, and a bevy of the 
like “ beautiful intelligences,” has calmly developed himself in the very tran- 
quil old play of the “ Rivals,” and promises a succession of “ the same sort.” 
Goldsmith, Morton, Colman, and their contemporaries are to amuse and deligat 
the summer crowds. The summer crowds will ask nothing more. They are al- 
ways ready to be amused and delighted. The old-fashioned Comedy is amasing 
and delightful. Mr. Conway haz made his campaign. I wish, however, that life 
were long enough for me to do justice to the magnificence of his_prospectus, which 
also savors of the sammer. Play-bills, like corn and melons, expand and grow 
in the warm suns of June. Take Mr. Conway's word for it (endorsed, as [ 
strongly suspect, by the author of  Pocahontas,”) and the Metropolitan Theatre 
has become a perfect Garden of Delights, such as the Caliph Haroun Al 
Raschid maintained at Bagdad. “Superb fountains,” “Arcadian groves,” 
“rare and costly exotics,” “ perfumed waters,” “ Orientel luxury,” entice the 








di to the paradise of Bond Street. Let us hope that, like the 


weary 

Caliph, Mr. Conway bas remembered justice in the midst of splendour, and has 
provided a Sheikh Ibrahim to sit at the gates “ armed. with a stout stick, for 
the | r ose of Asaini ring the b eth A. to all i: P characters.” 





One blandishment of Mr. Conway's, however, seems to me of a rather 
questionable value. He announces that he has so crranged the acoustics 
of the establishment that “ the slightest whisper can be heard from every 
part of the house.” The Summer season, Mr. Conway should recollect, is 


the season of matrimonial hegiras. We shall have hundreds of honey-lunatics 
here for the next two months. Are we, the quiet, decorous, bachelor part 
of us I mean, to be compelled to overhear ali the whisperings of all these very 


interesting but rather bewildered couples, when we go to listen to the “ Ri- 


vals,” and the “ School for Grown-Children ?” What will be the use of putting 


a “ Good-natured Man” on the stage, if the critics in the parquette are to be ex- 
asperated by all this “ murmur of innumerable doves,” this tantalising chacs 
of billings and cooings? 

Some of us, I fear, may be driven to devote ourselves utterly to these singly 
blessed sisters, the Gougenheims, whose lips and eyes are far more pretty and 
pleasant than their wonderful name. 

The said sisters are “ like in difference,” though I think the quiet ease of Miss 


of Nell Gweynne, to make a!l amateurs of the drama thankful that the extrava- 


ganza of “ Cinderella” is underlined to replace it. 

Apropos of “ Cinderella ;” where is the good fairy? Any one who has acen 
her recently, or who can give information that may lead to her discovery, is 
earnestly requested to communicate with this office. Her services are required 
to rescue Mrs. Hoey from the «pell pat upon her by those Athenian wizards of 
Boston, who are forcing her to play Lady Gay Spanker on horseback, and te 
waste her Lady Teazie on the desert air of their sluggish provincial brains, 
and generally thwarting her natural instinct of return to her legitimate ties, I 
have a kind of regard for the Bostonians, which has been almost deepened into 
pa-sion by the magnificent way they outdid New York in making noodles of 
themselves over Mr. Morphy. But I cannot stand by silently and see them ab 
sorb our drama. If Mrs. Hoey does notcome back at once, property in Bos 
ton will become uninsurable, aod that old tea-pot tempest in their harbour over 
which they aave kept up such a cackling for the last seventy odd years, was bat 
@ puff of April air, in comparison with the storm that will be raised about their 
ears, 

Our French friends, too, have run away, bat only to Philadelphia, from which 
place they will of course be delighted to get back. It is only necessary to warn 
them that they have incurred new obligations by their production on last Sa- 
turday night, of that gay little bluette “ La Bienvenue & New York,” and that 
they must not suffer the pen to be idle from which such “airy nothings” can 
spring into sparkling life. . HAMILTON. 

Loap Mamessury.—The follo: letter explains it- 
self :—~ London, May 5.—Sir, | have received your letter conta:ning the 


obtained conquest, I call it strange, because you found your 

on & ie one Sa SO Sey coe we 
quote as follows: ‘I know of no other title by which her gracious 

jesty holds the Kingdom of Scotland, her em of Iodia, and some of 

acies of the British Crown, than these three—right 

of inberitance, of conquest, and of treaty.’ You must be ignorant of the 

our lauguage if you do not see in this sentence a succes- 








Facts aud Fauncies. 


We note with sincere regret, the occurrence of a heavy frost on Satar- 
day night, in several of the Western States. The fruit and corn 
to have sustained considerable damage. There was frost also 
West, but it seems not to have hurt the young wheat, and it is 
even hoped it may have destroyed the weevil. 
of Bell's Life in London have obtained an injunction the ishers 





late 
may be alive to perils that have been tered, without being exas- of the United States. Berkshire election, said a good thing on the Ballot. “ I will vote 
perated by loss of those who are near and dear. This view, which | Boston, and Philadelphia, and Baltimore, have a flavour of their own, which | fur the ballot. Give me the Englishman who, with bis hat on 
is not the one, came upon us cn Thursday morning, when we | vanishes when the Baltimoreans, or the Philadelphians, or the Bostonians run | one side, ewaggers up to the poll . and when the clerk asks, 
heard of the accident that bad befallen the steam-ship Bdinburgh, bound | away from the brick pavements to the shining white sands, or the soft green | “ For whom do you vote?” of 


hence to Glasgow. " 
This fine vessel, one of a fine and successful line, and very ably com- 
manded by Captain Cummings, struck an unseen portion of an ice-berg, 


uh Miaattag-qpaveiiogg lent; whan qlee 200 calor Bast of Bi, Jehan Baw (Oe ere SO oF cee fe eeegientily Reeateny 
foundland. A dense fog prevailed ; and the ship was only saved from; pre, the Gothamite beauties, with their Britomartic gaze and their rastling 
Ttunniag plump upon this floating danger, by a rapid turn of the wheel. | andacity of crinoline, are more rare in the throng; and elaborate Young 
A hidden reef, however, caught her below the water line in the bow, and | New York, agonizing in peg-tops and single eye-glasses, shriaks from the 
stove in one of the forward plates, which in an iron ship are the substi- | shilling side to the shady obscarity of the East. ne 
tutes for planking. Thus at least runs the telegraphic account ; and you | But the Union is here—the whove unbounded Continent parades upon this su- 

would suppose, knowing the Edinburgh to have been fitted with water-proof | Per> Metropolitan place Parmes. You are elbowed at every turn by the 


fields. If you walk up and down Tremont Street in July, you simply roast and 
grow melancholy. If you venture upon Chestnut Street or Charles in the same 
season, your friends will be justified in taking out a commission de henatico inqui- 


, by the Mississippi or the Rio Grand del 
compartments, that the passengers, baving got over their alarm. had here- Rocky Mountains or the Androscoggin, by 
upon no further cause for uneasiness, and that they went on their way re- | Norte; Californie and Oregon stare st you from the marble platforms of the St. 


joicing that this modern mode of constraction had rendered « huge leak | ¥ibolas. The 


England, glancing its left shoulder, strong is the force of habit), 
or two comparatively unimportant. It was otherwise orjained. Not to < po Lae * : 


make a loog story of it, the ship was immediately headed for St. Johas, 


and the male passengers, one and all, were set to pumping and baling,| pis is the time at which New York should be taken by the unaccustomed | and be 
being | stranger, who would read upon the living pages of this illaminated wall how 


to keep the water from flowing into the other compariments—two 


the terrors of the law. 





flooded. By dint of hard laboar, for thirty consecutive hours, the Edin- | vast and various and wonderful a country this great Republic of ours really is. 





prairies crowd the omnibuses and throng the hotels. New | Ce##*® 


slips into the oyster saloons and revels in fragrant sherry-cobbiers, unalloyed by on 
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and whose intrigues brought about the blockade of Laguayra, bas been 
arrested and committed to prison at Caracoas, on a ch of 


Madame Bostlo, has made her débi in the “ Traviata,” and had a deserv- 





aad concealing arms for the uses of insurrection. Lord Pro- 
vost, magistrates, and towa-couneil of Perth have presented an address 
to the distinguished Anglo-Indian statesman and commander, Sir Joba 
Lawrence. —Leading Article writers delight in alluding to Italy 
as the “ political chess-board.” It may be said thea with perfect fair- | 
ness of the Emperor of Austria, that when he pledged his crown jewels, | 
he played his tirst pawn.—-——Sir John Inglis, the gallant defender of | 
Lackaow, is a nephew of Sir Brenton Halliburton, the venerable Chief 
Justice of Nova Sootia, recently Kuighted. —Sir Andrew Smith, 
late director of the Army Medical Department, not fegnitel of the days 
passed by him when a student in the University of Edinburgh, bas just 
presented to the Nataral History Museum his magnificent collection of | 
ia. It embraces nearly 2,000 specimens, obtained from all parts of | 
the world, and among them are many of great rarity and beauty. 
A large space was given, early in the week, by our daily contempora-| 
ries, to the melancholy death of Mrs. Halsey, better known two years ago | 
as Miss Fanny Deane, of Wallack’s Theatre. Her body was Sand Goat | 
ing near Fort Hamilton, and a verdict of “accidentally drowned wee 
returaed at the Coroner’s Inquest. The poor young woman's domestic 
relations appear to have beeu sufficiently wretched, to account for her 
suicide. —Signorina Piccolomini sailed away in the Vanderbilt, last 
Saturday, carrying many of the very juvenile male hearts with her. | 
—At the great horse fair of Liege, on the 10th alt,, 300 artillery | 
cattle were bought up for France at £25 a-head, Belgium having no ob- 
jection to free trade in live-stock, and asking no questions. At Ghent) 
an equal amount of horse-flesh changed hands the same day, 
at a higher figure, for similar ag ype or More | 
light!” were the last words of Goethe. be sun shove brilliantly 
into the room where Humboldt died, and it is reported that his last words, | 
addressed to his niece were: * How grand these rays: they seem to 
beckon Earth to Heaven !’’————Aan action for Breach of Promise of 
Marriage has just been tried at St. Louis, and has resulted in a verdict 
for the plaintiff giving the enormous amount of $100,000 damages. It 
is too much for the unfortunate defeudant, who threatens to appeal. | 
The Bermuda Legislature is about to discuss the question of a) 
decimal currency. ————The art of casting immense masses of metal | 
is acoomplisbed with increasing facility. One of the largest castings | 
ever made in the United States is one of 19 tons, forming a steam conden- | 
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of new tal to the extent of £600,000 in preference shares of £5 each. 
—— In consequence of the unsettled state of Europe, 

English artists (Messrs, David Roberts, W. P. Frith, Thomas Creswick, 
A. Elmore, and J. C. Horsley, acting with M. E. Gambart as direc’ 
have resolved not to send pictures to Paris this year. 


——— 


Ovituarpy. 

Ferprvanp, Kove or Naries.—After a lingering iliness, attended 
with the most fearful sufferings, the King of Naples, Ferdinand IL, has 
died, A report of his death was circulated and extensively believed se- 
veral months ago, and the obituary notices that his rumoured decease 
then elicited proved clearly how he was regarded by the civilized world. 
No one, except the hangers-on of his court and a few of the ultramon- 
tane journalists, will be found to lament the late king, or speak a kind 
word for him now be is dead. 

Ferdinand Charles II., King of the Two Sicilies and of Jerusalem, 





Dake of Parma, Plaisance and Castro, and Hereditary Grand Duke of 


Tuscany—be claimed more titles than he bad any right to—was born 
January 12th, 1810, and in 1830 succeeded his father to the throne of 
Naples. Io 1832 he married the Princess Marie Christine, of Sardinia, a 
cousin of the present King. The issue of this marriage was one son, 
Francis Leopold, now King of Naples. Marie Obristine dying in 1836, 
Ferdinand, in 1837, married Maria Theresa Isabella, an Austrian Prin- 
cess, by whom he had ten children. The eldest of these is a young man 
about twenty years of ago, and it was the cherished ambition of his mo- 
ther to bave him placed on the throne instead of the legitimate beir, 
Francis Leopold. 

King Ferdinand bas occupied such an unpl ly inent posi- 
tion in the bistory of Europe for the twenty years that his career is to- 
lerably well known. Tyrannical and crafty, bis exactions in 1848 
aroused the people of Sicily almost to rebellion, bat the King antici-. 
pated the coming storm and tried toshelier himself ander a constitution 





jury of 


Seoretar: 

War meditates calling out the w of the militia, and adding 

new battalions to the line. ——At the Curragh 3 Dablin, lately, 

a Gring party of the 14th regt., under command of an , were sheot- 
Os 08 0. ane, a vate, who was acting as buttsman, was accidentally 
shot dead. The in command has been placed under arrest.———. 
The Daily News announces that a special commission is to be 

for an investigation of sanitary arrangements for the protection of the 
Indian army. Mr. Sydney Herbert is to be the chairman.—It is said 
to be the inteation of the Government to send troops all roand the 
coasts both of Great Britain and Ireland, to be 

| dariog the summer, and in huts in the winter, till the 
_ over. —The Chester Chronicle understands that about 


under canvas 


neral to command that corps in Ireland has been 

rom the 26th of April, 1858, to the 24th of March, 1859, the orders 
ivea by the War Department for small arms were for 54,932 in Londoa, 
| 106,618 in Birmingham, and 8,460 in Belgium. The musket rifles re- 
| ceived by the same department from the Ist April, 1858, to 3ist March, 
1859, were 39,854 from London, 75,314 from Birmingham, 6,679 from 
| Belgium, and 4,900 from America.——The Urgent, screw steam 

embarks on the 26th at Portsmouth, for Gibraltar, one field officer, 11 
other officers, 305 non-commissioned officers and men, three ladies, four 
children, three female servants, 11 soldiers’ wives, and 12 children of 





ser for a new sloop of war now building at Bostoo, At Newcastle, an | A liberal charter was published and swora to by Ferdinand on the 24th | the 100th (Prince of Wales Royal Canadiun) Regiment ; also, 
aavil block, i d officers, 


d for an i hammer, to be used in the aes | 
of Sir Wm. Armstrong’s guns, was cast lately, When finished it will | 
weigh 21} tons. It was cast in one run, the quantity of metal melted for 
it being 23 tons. —From Zurich we learn that the great rifle gather- 
ing of the cantons for annual competition as marksmen, will be held, | 
notwithstanding, or rather, because of the war, as evidence of the pride | 
taken by the sons of Tell in their national weapon. The Swiss at New 
York and Philadelphia have sent 5,000f. for a special prize. and those at | 
Rio Janeiro a similar grant of 2,000f————M. de Kisseletf, the Rassian 
ambassador, took leave of the Emperor Napoleon at the Lyons railway 
station, on the day of bis departure for Italy, and bis Majesty then and | 
there gave him the Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honour. This fact, 
which bas its importance, has only just been made pablic.—- ——The | 
General Admiral, the ship of war built at this port for the Russian Govern- | 
ment, has made a trial trip with the most satisfactory resalts.———— A | 
French journal announces that M. Nicholas Olary, who is in possession of 
an income of 300,000f. a year, bas engaged as a private soldier in a ca- 
valry regiment which is about to take the fleld.- —Oue effect of the 
war is that the ship-builders on the Wear bave received notice from their | 
workmen that it is their inteation to strike for an advance of wages. The 
men have at present 24s. per week, and demand 30s. —A small 
moveable privting office is, by order of the French Emperor, to be placed 
at the disposal of the Marsba!, Maj-Gen. of the army of Italy. That used 
in the Crimean war is being re-organised for that purpose, | 
The Misses Gougenheim, who have lately returned from California, are 
playing at Laura Keene’s Theatre —-——At Genoa, an innkeeper de- 
clined to accept money for a glass of brandy supplied to a Chasseur de 
Vincennes, and when the soldier insisted the other said, “ No, instead of 
money, you must kill an Austrian for me!” “ In that case,” cried the 
soldier, “ give me ancther glass of brandy, and [ will kill you two.” 
——— -The Lord Justice Sir George Turner has been elected a Gover- 
nor of the Charterhouse in the room of the late Earl of Devon, | 
he Spanish government has given orders for the supply of tents for an | 
army of 30,000 men, he latest eccentricity of Flunkeydom is 
made known to the public by Punch in this brief dialogue: Lady. Re- 
sign your situation! Why, whavs wrong now, Thomeet Lave they 
been wanting you to eat salt butter again?’ Genteel Footman, “ Ob no, 
thank you, ma‘am ; but the fact is, ma'am, thit | have beard that mas- 
ter were ceen last week on the top of the homnibas, and I couldo’t after | 
that remain any longer in the family !’"——-——-According to the Law 
Times, the new House of Commons will contain a large accession of at- 
tornies,—- —— An exhibition of the works of Spanish and Portuguese 
industry is to be held at Madrid on the Ist of April, 1862. — 
Messrs. Bradbury & Evans’ successor to AH Words ia to be called 
Once a Week; it is to be illustrated, and No. 1 will appear on the 2nd 
of July. ——— —The Nottingham Town Council, after a protracted and 
warm discussion, have agreed to a site of land being given in the Ar- 
boretum, for the purpose of placing thereon a statue of the late Fear- 
gus O'Connor, This decision has created great dissatisfaction in the 
town. —There are likely to be four competitive tenders for the 
Australian mails via Panama, says a London telegram of the 28th ult. | 
The liberulity of the people and legislature of New South Wales relieves | 
the home government of a large portion of the expense of this contract. 
—Lord Stratford de Redcliffe was at Turin on the 20th of May. 
—The formation of rifle clubs and volunteer corpe pr steadi- | 
ly throughout the country, and in many places the promoters of them | 
are going about their work in a truly business-like manner. At Cam- 








of February, 1848. Lis subjects, however, demanded further conces- 
sions, and even a participation in the war then ming between Lom- 
bardy and Austria. To some of these demands the King acceded, bat 
the country was too ripe for a revolution, and on the 15th of May an in- 
surrection broke out at Naples. The constitution was overthrown, 
others offered, bat for a year the country remained ic a state of anarchy. 
Ferdinand bombarded iis own cities. slaughtered bis subjects, and 


finally, by the force of arms, regained bis sway. His vengeful spirit was | *24 


fully aroused by what he considered, perhaps with some reason, an abuse 
of the privileges be bad at first granted. He was now hated by his peo- 
ple, and knew it. He had been dubbed with the title of King Bomba, 
and if be was to have the reputation of a tyrant he seemed fully deter- 
mined that he should deserve it. 

Although a superstitious fear prevented him from shedding blood, be 
inflicted punishments almost as fearful, and many of the prominent lib- 
erals of the country, including some of those who had assisted him ia 
preparation of the constitution, and towards whom be even affected per- 
sonal friendship, were imprisoned in the foulest dungeons. These incar- 
cerations were carried on in the most wholesale manner, the number of 
political prisoners being estimated at one time as high as thirteen thou- 
sand. Not content with imprisoning these unfortanates, bodily torture 
was often resorted to. It is but a short time since the newspapers con- 
tained an account of the “ cap of silence,” a beaddress of iron so arranged 
as to be tightly compressed on the head with screws preventing the vic- 
tim from uttering a cry while undergoing torture by excessive heat or 
otherwise. The — court papers, however, declared the whole 
story to be a fabrication. 

There is, nevertheless, too much undeniably known to allow any sym 
paiby to be felt at the death of the late King of Naples, Mr. Gladstone, 

Clarendon, Lord Palmerston and other English statesmen have re- 
pets called the attention of the British government, and the world at 
arge, to the awful outrages committed by Ferdinand. The recent release 
of Poerio and bis companions has incidentally revived these accounts. 


Even by his brother monarchs the late tyrant was detested, and France | Col 
and England had both broken off al! diplomatic intercourse with the Ne- 


apotitan Court. . “ 

‘The deatt-of Perarmand Il. was as horrible a retribution as revenge 
for his revolting crimes could demand. The Bourbon hereditary com 
plaint of scrofula was augmented by other developments of disease, too 
revolting to be mentioned. Though comparatively little is kaown of 
bim except in his — ebaracter, his long life of luxurious profligecy 
was fearfully punished, and like the handwriting upon the wall, at whi 
Belshazzar trembled, the hideous sores and ulcers on his corrupting 
body told clearly to Ferdinand II. that his days were numbered. And 
yet he would not believe the dreadful announcement. With a servile 
superstition he passed his time in listening to formal prayers and masses, 
and in devoting his attention to the puerile relics—the remains of St. 
Januarius and the blessed shirt sent him by the Pope. A short time 
since, he thought he bad received a special visit from the Virgin Mary, 
who promised him a speedy recovery ; and hagging these miserable de- 
lusions to his heart, bis latest hours embittered by angry contests as to 
who should succeed him, annoyed by the efforts of an ambitious wile to 
secure temporal suecess for her children, and amid the most agonizing 
bodily torture, he passed away to another world.—N. ¥. Bvening Post. 


At Aberhafesp Hall, Montgomeryshire, Lieut. Gen. H. Adolphus Procter, 
C.B.—At Leybourne Rectory, Kent, Sir Michael Cusac Smith At Jer. 


bridge the first meeting for practice has already been held. The | sy, Lynedoch Douglas, Baq., late of the gith Regt—At Sundorne Castle, 
Prince of Wales, who is aboat to travel in Spain—at any rate in the Bal me fain, B. M—Deowaed of ana, on Se Rasvege 


op, 
pro: | 
vince of Andalusia—has arrived at Grauada, and been well received. eb SDK. : 


mete ratory to their meeting on the 31st of May, states the profits 
7} per cent. per annum, less income-tax. The collections of the com- | 
pany are effected satisfactorily, and the prospects of Canada, commercial | 
and agricultural, are represented to show signs of revival. Con. | 


The report of the Trast and Loan Company of Upper Canada, 
ty 


f. overboard from the steam 

.— At Brecon, the Ven. Richard M.A., Archdeacon 
and vicar eee lat ee pa , barrister-at- 
law, formerly M.P, for Tiverton, and late H.M.’s Judge in M Court of 


ear at £12,051. A dividend is recommended at the rate of Justice at Havana.—At Oughtrington Hall, in the county of 


Traftord, aire. —At 0 House, Kent, 
iW. ‘Montresor, Aoyal 
Royal Navy, 


New Brunswick, 
sidering the state of foreign politics the growth of the British export | ‘armouth 
trade is most remarkable. The total exports for the month were, accord- ryt Ne 


ing to the Board of Trade returns just issued, £1,879,297 more than in 


the copepeniing month of last , and £1,344,886 more than in 1857, | 
For the four os 


mouths of the present year the increase over 1858 is | W 


“ 


on kins, R.N.,—At Sydaey, N.5.W., Ret. Commr. 
Edward Cowan, Dep. Commr.-Gen.— At 


| Stoke Newi , James Norie, R.N.—At Littlebourne Rectory, Kent, C. 
£8,889,801, or 26 per cent., and over 1857 £3,038,187, or 8 per cent. eg. tate’ Esq., 


The exports to India are especially increasing At a recent sale 
jo » port wine of the vintage of 1820 sold at £14 14s, per dozen, 
and other ports of different vintages realised from £7 to £9 per dozen. 
report of the Commission appointed to ine into the 
comparative merits of the ports of Galway and the Shannon, as a trans- 
atlantic packet station, bas just been pa ished. It is more favourable 
to the of the Shannon than to rival port of Galway. 
Mr. Talbot, M. P.P., bas been sent to New Brunswick on the part of Ca- 
nada, to eaquire into the working of the Reciprocity Treaty there. 
—A printing press and types bave been taken to the Red 
River, and a newspaper is to be established there. 
A Toronto contemporary, in an article on the Canadian book duty, erro- 
neously quotes the United States duty on foreign books as thirty per 
cent, In reality it is only eight per cent., and the duty on periodicals 
in course of publication fifteen per eent. The difference is important. 
- There is something eurprising in the effort made by our coun- 
trymen in the north to support their excellent line of ocean mail 
steamers. The Toronto Colon tells us that the line carries nearly every 
Canadian letter, only eight letters having been sent by the last steamers 
of another route, last lusus nature is a man with eyes in the 
back of bis head, “and all bis eyes are perfect.” The President 
has paid a brief visit to North Carolina and to Washington. 
The rey of Glasgow, rendered vacant by the elevation of 
Dr. Wilson to the bishopric of that diocess, bas been conferred upon the 
Rev. A. Henderson, M.A., incambent of St, Mary’s Church, Hamilton. 
——~— On Monday and Tuesday last 750 dogs were destroyed by order 
of the civic authorities, The season lasts about three mouths, dar 
ing which an av number of 200 daily are brought in and killed. 
——-——The Austrian frigate Novara, now on a voyage of circumnavi- 
tion, will be considered as a neutral vessel, on account of the scien 
mission which it is fulfilling. 
lebrated pianist, is said to be the wife of Mr. James Davison, the musi- 
cal critic of the London Times. 
met with a severe 
glad to hear that he 
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77 non-commissioned officers and men, nine soldiers’ wives, and 
13 children of the Royal Artillery ; she will also take one officer and 30 
non-commissioned officers and men of the 6th Foot, and one officer, 100 
non-commissioned officers and men of the 8th Foot.——Aa encampment 
is to be formed on Teg Down, near Winchester. 





War Orrior, May 24.—2d Drag Gds: Actg Reg Serj-Maj Deane to be Cor 
A lst +: Cor Osborne to be Lt. 4th Lt Drags: Lt Blackett to be 
Capt, v Goodrich, who ret; Cor Kennedy to be Lt. 6th Deogm Paym Smalea, 
| 9th Lt Drags, to be Paym, v Mahon, who ex. 7th Ft: Lt M*Adam ; 
| Ze Flood to be Lt. 13th: Maj Mundell, 96th, to be Maj, v the Hon A Murray 
| Cathcart, . Idth: Ea Curtis, Ri Lim rick Mil, to be Ea. 15th: Surg 
| Evans, MD, Staff, to be Surg. 16th: Capt De Winton to be Hy. v Lucas, who 
ret on fp; ey ed pi ya rte Sa 19th: Lt 
Forbes to be Capt, v Sheaffe, who ret: Ea Bi to be Lt. 20th: Capt. Lat 
~ my to ret by sale; Lt Patrickson to be Capt, v Davies, dec; Ea Unwin 


the | A. 37th: Assist-Surg Hoysted, 80th Ft, to be Assist-Sarg, vy Inkson, who 


ex. 47th: Ka Boyd to be h: Surg Fraser, MD, Staff, to be Surg, 52d: 
|e Prendergast to be Lt. 54th: Sarg Dowding, Staff, to be Surg. 59th: Ass 

Surg Ramsbothaia, MB, from Staff, to be Ass-Surg. 70th: En Gilbert to be Lt; 
Serg alcPherson, 93d, to be Ea. 80th: Lt Borrowes to be Capt, v Morria, who 
ret. Sdth: Surg Grant, MD, 54th, to be Surg. 92d: Lt Gooch to be _i 
Elphinstone, who ret. 95th: En Chapple to be Lt. Rifle Brig: En Hook to be 
» v Ri , died of wounds. Cape Mted Rifles: Assist-Sarg Heary K 
fm 59th Ft, to be Assist-Surg, v Boutflower, dec. St Helena eas Mae 
Macbean to be Lt-Col; Brvt Lt-Col Gahan to be =e Rainier to be Capt 
Hewson to be Lt. Hospital Staff: Sarg Crerar: Ft, to be Surg. Brevet: 
Maj Lucas, ret fp 16th Ft, to be Lt-Col, rank honorary. 


Navp. 

Orver or tie Batu.—Rear-Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, K.C., late 
Commander-ia-Chief of H. M. Naval Forces in the Bist Indies and China, 
is nominated a Knight Grand Cross ; and the following officers are made 
Companions : Captains the Hon. Keith Stewart, Sir F. W. E. Nicolsoa, 
Barc., H. E. Edgell, Sir Robert J. Le Mesurier M-Clare, Kat., G. S. Haad; 

Jul. Lemon, and Lieut.Cols. Walsh and Hocker, R.M. 


The nrst ptece or the keel of the 91 gun steamslip Anson was laid on 
the blocks at Woolwich no longer back than the 15th of February last, 
and during that short > two-thirds of the chip have been thoroughly 
completed, the remaining — being the interior fittings alone —— 
The Ganges, 84, Capt. Fu , flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Thesen O.B., 
in the Pacific, has been to Hagland. The Tribune, 31, screw, 
Capt. Hornby, is to receive the Admiral’s flag. The Cumberland, 70, 
Capt. Rogers, flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Sir S. Lushington, K.C.B., on the 
Brazil station, is also ordered to Eagland ; and the Leopard, 18, paddle, 
Capt. Wainwright, is to proceed from the Mediterranean to take the Ad- 
bs ayhe care sores nore been, peleeieaiy —_ by the 

p owners of the Ua ingdom, against rowan aterests, 
a agai ed tomes re Say. Ta earls of hw 

m —— 51, iron screw fri 
now ogee, and ready for the pendant.——It is now decided that the 
Stgutes or sums te tle Reel Vinry. chr crane Soeganea <p al Gor 
or rams for the avy, a b ar- 
veyor of the Navy.——A testimontal, valued at 2000. par adn | was pre- 
sented to Admiral Sir Michael Seymour by the merchauts and resideats 
of Hong Kong, on March 18th, “ commemorative of the benefits he has 


conferred on foreign interests, and the lustre he has shed on British arms 
in China.”——Th ( 


a nd ta, 

ing the skirts of the Bay of Biscay, with a view to laying down a sub- 
marine electric telegraph for the service of the Goverament at a future 
period.—The Aboukir, 90, is to be prepared wwe. tee commis- 
sion.——The Phebe, 50, is to be len ed 60 feet,——The Bermuda 
Gazedte of the 24th says :—Admiral Sir Houston Stewart, K. will 
leave for Halifax in his flag-ship /ndus, oa Thursday next, should the 
wind and weather permit. The Devastation will accompany the Jndys. 


» | The Styx leaves early this morning for St. Jonas, N. F.——The 
; | ment of naval volunteers at Liverpoo! continues brisk, and as many as 


20 per day are booked. A batch of 65 left Liverpool on the 23rd, en 
rouve for the different naval depots.— —It is stated that one of her Ma- 
jesty’s steamers has been despatched to the St. Lawrence in order to re- 
ceive volunteers, under the offer of £10 bounty, from now 

at Quebec.——The Admiralty have ordered that all the to be seat 
to the western yards for completion are to take in their a ete 
of powder, shot, sheil, &c., all of which is to be magazined at the respec- 
tive ports to which they go, until they are ready for active service.—— 
The screw steam troopship Urgent, arrived at Spithead from Gibraltar ; 
she was struck by a whale on the larboard bow, and the shock was so 
pected to recelve couslderable nagwoctation ‘The Hagebip of te 

3 expected to receive augmentation. Pp 
* eabemer vessels are expected there. 
posted on the 25th alt. offering a gratuity of £1 to 





hio, | any man who wi!! take an able seaman on board the Vielory, and 10s. 


7 of 0 
john W. C. Ewart, 
v. J. F, Peto, Esq., res. 


Avutyp. 
he 10th Foot sailed from Calcatta, on the 2ist. March, per ship Hing. 
ida; the 84th on the 8th 


Colonial Corps, two from the Armourer’s 
Tadia Company ; in all 20,360 desertions! 
ts for the year were 91,971.——The City of Dublin Militia Ar- 
into Colchester camp. to take charge of the twu bat- 
at that for of 


for an ordinary s .man. About 70 men arrived ia the evening, who ac- 
cepted the bounty.—Large dranghts of A.B.’s, ordinary seamen, and 
landsmen are daily arriving at Sheerness from London and the eastern 
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New Books. 

The Reverend Charles Kingsley bas a younger brother, Henry Kings- 
ley, long a resident of New South Wales ; and the latter is the author of 
The Recollections of Geoffry Hamlyn, whence we extracted last week a chap- 
ter of no little power, entitled “The Golden Vineyard” —a fact which 
we accidentally forgot to mention. That extract, we think, must have 

the reader in favour of the book, which is reprinted by the 
Boston house of Ticknor & Fields, in a thick tome of 525 pages. And in 
truth a capital book it is, containing a most vivid picture of Australian 
life “ in the bash,” and a portrait gallery of strong likenesses, taken from 
the middle and lower ranks of Englich settlers. Life in Devonshire also is 
set forth at the commencement, ere the general migration takes place, 
which is induced by special circumstances and misfortunes. Throughout 
there are evidences of remarkable vigour, and of an unusual adroitness 
in scattering seed of thought along a highway of active movement, With 
our prejudice, too—so often awakened of late—agaiast autobiographers, 
we are relieved at finding Mr. Geoffry Hamlyn by no means bis own hero. 
He bas but litile to do ; he is a looker-on, a “ semi-occitsional”’ participa- 
tor only. 

These “ Recollections” are properly enough introduced by Mr. Kings 
ley, in a prefatory chapter, as containing the history of three families. 
It is not to be expected therefore that one should meet with that orderly 
march of events and that culminating interest, which mark the well ar- 
ranged novel or romance. True it is that there is love at the beginning, 
and wedlock at the end ; an exodus from the old manor at the start, and 
a re-instalment therein at the close. But with all this, one can not ab- 
solutely say who is the hero, or who the heroine ; you have a score of 
intimate acquaintances, but are not absorbed pre emivently in the say- 
ings and doings of any one of them. How far this is an advantage or 
otherwise, there is no need to determine. Scenes, incidents, and per- 
sonages are admirably delineated ; but there is no pretence, we say, to 
the unities, For the same reason, it is not eary and would not be pro- 
fitable to go at length into the plot or story, such asitis. It is sufficient 
to allude to two or three of its distinguishing marks, And prominent 
among them comes up what has been vulgarly termed “ muscular Chris- 
tianity,’’ whereto this novice in letters appears to cling as tenaciously as 
his brother Charles, or Mr. George Borrow, author of “ Lavengro.”” Men 
of action palpably enlist his sympathies, whether they be soldiers by pro- 
feseion, clergymen, cattle-dealers, or convicts. Take a Curate, for in- 
stance, Frank Maberly, afterwards a Dean in N. S. Wales, and eubse- 
quently a martyr in Patagonia. This is his début. 

For the first four weeks that the vicar lay paralyzed the neighbouring 
clergymen had done his duty ; but now arose a new difficulty at Dram- 
ston. Who ag to do the duty while the poor vicar lay there on his 

“How,” asked Miss Thornton of Tom Troubridge, “are we to make 
head against the dissenters now? Let the duty lapse but one single 
week, my dear friend, and you will see the chapels overflowing once 
more. My brother has always bad a hard t to keep them to church, 
for they have a natural tendency to dissent here. And a great nom- 
ber don’t care what the denominations are, so long as there is noise 


“If that is the case,” answered Tom, “old Mark Hook’s place 
of worship should pay best. I'd back them against Bedlam any day.” 

’ =. certainly make the loudest noise at a revival,” said Miss Thorn- 
ton. “Bat what are we todo?” 

“That I am sure I don’t know, my dearest auntie,” said Trou- 
bridge ; “bat I am bere, and my horse too, ready to go any amount of 

“T see no way,” said Miss Thornton, “ buat to write to the bishop.” 

“ And I see no way else,” said Tom, “ uuless you like to dress me up 
as a parson, and see it I would do.” 

Miss Thornton wrote to the bishop, with whom she had some acquaia- 
tance, and told him how her brother bad been struck down with para- 
lysis, and that the parish was unprovided for; that if be would 
send any gentleman he approved of, she would gladly receive him at 


in an epiecopal palace. A sleek servant in black opened the door with 
a cat-like tread, and admitted him into a dark, warm hall ; and on Tom’s 
saying, ia a hoarse whisper, as if he was in church, that he had brought 
a note of importance, would wait for an answer, the man glided away, 
and disappeared through a spring-door, which swung to behind him. 
Tom thought it would have banged, but it didn’t. Bishops’ doors never 


Tom had a great awe for your peers epiritual. He could get on well 
enough with a peer temporal, particularly if that proud aristocrat 
pened to be in want of a horse; but a bishop was quite another 
matter. ‘ 

So he sat rather uncomfortable in the dark, warm hall, listening to 
such dull sounds as could be heard in the gloomy mansion. A broad oak 
led up from the hall into lighter regions, and there stood, on a 
above, a lean, wheezy old clock, all over brass knobs, which, as 


oked, and sneezed four. 
in the house,—an indecent, secular 
house was burst ee and 
voice shouted twice unmistakably and dis- 
And then the astounded Tom beard the 
of a terrier, and the squeak of adying rat. There was no mis- 
_ ; - a ae oe 
uced to go into a room on pretences, and deftly shut 
Es honed 6 heavy step Qstsending the stairs towards 
trator of these sacrileges to 


fore there was time for the 

the bishop himself came forth 
aod (a mild, clever, gentlemaaly-looking man he 
Tom remarked), and said,— 

Dramston here ?”’ 


replied that he had brought a letter from his cousin the vicar. 


to penetrate there sacred shades?’ and wes agree- 
the bishop wasn’t angry with bim. 

bishop ; “1 beg a thousand pardons for keeping 
pray walk into my stady.” 

went a down. Phe bishop reeumed,—“ You are Mr, 
sir 

“T am aboat the nearest relation he has besides his sis- 


said the bishop. “I have written to Miss Thornton to say 

a gentleman, a relation of my own, now li in the house 

who witl undertake Mr. Thoraton’s duties, and I say, also, 

SS ere O, here is the 

the gentleman be spoke of, holding a dead rat by the tail, 

4 — 

ene aaa ea I might have been devoured 

it not been for my faithful Fiy, your enemy.” 

about six feet, or nearly so, in height, with a highly intellee- 
His brown hair, carelessly brusbed 
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i ” by which he meant a man who had 
him. A man, be thought, who is thrown away as a 


bell, began again : “ This is my nephew, Mr. 
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— brought it to conviace you, uncle,” said the other. “ Here 
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dog | accident ; for, qaoth he, if eyes 


forehead both broad and lofty, beneath which shone a pair of 


Tom 
and was so won 
when he recollected the presence he was in, and bl 

“ My dear Frank,” resamed his uncle, “ Mr. Thornton, of Dramston, is 
taken suddenly ill, and I want you to go over and do his duties for him 
till he is better.” 

“ Most certainly, my dear lord ; and when shall I go?’ 

“Say to-morrow ; will that suit your housebold, sir ?’’ said the bishop. 

Tom replied, “ Yes, certainly,” and took his leave. Then the bishop, 
turning to Frank, said,— 

“ The living of Dramston, nephew, is in my gift; and, if Mr. Thorn- 
ton does not recover, as is very possible, I shall give it to you. I wish 
are therefore, to go to Dramston, and become acquainted with your 
ature parishioners. You will find Miss Thornton a most charming old 


Maberly was the second son of a country gentleman of good 
property, and was a very remar character. His uncle had always 
said of him, that whatever he chose to take up be woald be first in ; and 
his uncle was a At Eton he was not only the best cricketer and 
runner, but decidedly the best scholar of his time. At Cambridge, for 
the first year, he was probably the noisiest man in his college 4 he 
never lived what is called “ bard ;” bat in the secoud year he took up 
his books once more, and came forth third wrangler first class, and, 
the second day after the class-list came out, eav long score in 
the match with Oxfurd. Few men were more popular, gh the fast 
men used to call him crotchety ; and on some subjects, indeed, he was 
very impatient of contradiction. And most of his friends were a little 
disa polated when they heard of his intention of going into the church. 
His father went so far as to say,— 

“ My dear Frank, I always thought you would have been a lawyer.” 

“Td sooner be a well, never mind what.” 

“ Bat you might have gone into the army, Frank,” said his father. 
oni I am going into the army, sir,” he said; “into the army of 

ist.” 

Old Mr. Mabe: ly was at first shocked by this last expression from a 
= who rarely or never talked on religious matters, and told bis wife so 

at night. 

“Bat,” be added, “since I have been thinking of it, Frank meant 
neither blague nor irreverence. He is in earnest. I never kuew him to 
tell a lie ; and since he was six years old he has kuowa how to call a 
spade a spade.” 

“ He’ll make a good parson,”’ said the mother. 

“ He'll be first in that, as he is in everything elee,” said the father. 

“ But he'll never be a bishop,”’ said Mrs. Maberly. 

“ Why not?” said the husband, indiguantly. 

oe as you say yourself, hotenl, he will call a spade a 
spade.” 

“ Bah! you are a radical,” said the father. “Go to sleep.” 

Adding this extract to the long one already given, you will bave no 
difficulty in forming your conclusion as to the forcible manner of Mr- 
Kingsley, and his tendency to call spades “ spades.’’ He pushes this in 
fact too far once in a while ; and there are some coarse allusions in his 
souvenirs which might just as well have been omitted. Yet, if he be tho- 
rougbly masculine in mind and tone, one may detect indications here 
and there of an under current of feeling, tender and not unimaginative. 
Still, on the whole, life, energy, movement, predominate from first to last. 
The episode of the bush-rangers—escaped convicts, who are or were the 





upon well known facts. 

Most of our readers have heard—or heard of—Von Joel, and the melo- 
dious strains which he could draw from a common rattan. They will 
therefore not be disposed to say that nothing useful or amusing can be 
got out ofa tin trampet. And if they were so disposed, we can assure 
them that Messrs. Appletons have sent us a Zin 7rumpet, which is a very 
speaking trampet of wit and wisdom. To be sure it is an old trumpet 
relacquered, and a little altered in some particulars: but perhaps new 
better thannew. To drop metaphor—the above is the quaint title of an 
English book issued over twenty years ago, and now republished here, 


cupation of a few leisure moments. It may best be described as a diction- 


mental vitriol, which we bottle up in our bosoms, that we may equirt it 
against others ; bat which, in the meantime, irritates, corrodes, and poi- 
sons our own hearts’”’—* War” is set down as a “ national madness” — 
“ Wits and Wags” as “ lamps that exhaust themselves in giving light 
to others.” It abounds, in short, in very piquant definitions. And, by 
the way, as a further instance, you remember how Lord Palmerston not 
long since described the Opposition which defeated him as “a fortuitous 
concurrence of atoms.” Every one noted the aptness of the phrase. It 
was apt ; but we now learn whence it was borrowed. 


were no readers, there certainly would be no writers. Clearly, 


/ 


fore writers. Yet, on the other band, if there were no writers there 

could be no readers. This seems much on a par with 

coveries of Lucretius, that eyes were not made to see 

found by a fortuitous concurrence of atoms, sight followed as an unforseen 
were 


4 
a 
A 
E 
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must have existed before eyes, and if seeing existed before eyes, w 
could be the use of eyes ; and if seeing did not exist before ¢ 
could eyes be made for that which is not—that 


the matter of reading and writing. Perbaps it is safest to say that both 
are the result of a fortuitous concurrence of atoms, 


To Cuba and Back (Ticknor & Fields) is the result of “a vacation voy- 
age” performed in the first months of this very year by Mr. Richard H. 
Dana, Jr., author of “ Two Years Before the Mast.” Mr. Dana’s descrip- 
tions are terse and vigorous. He does not appear, from the outset, to be 
bent on establishing pet theories of his own, as is the habit of too many 
Northern travellers in Southern regions, bat records what he saw, and 
his reflections thereon with obvious candour and impartiality. 

A ponderous octavo, of 520 pages, entitled Wall Street to Cashmere, from 
S. A. Rollo & Co., may be soon dismissed. It is by Mr. John B. Ireland, 
and purports to be his Journal of five years, 1851 to 1856, passed in 
travelling through Europe, Asia, and Africa. The largest space is for- 
tunately given to Upper India, including Casbmere, in which direction 
we do not have more than half-a-dozen book makers per annum adven- 
taring. Mr. Ireland is evidently a conscientious sight-seer, and one who 
picks up information as he goes ; but there is nothing to distinguish him 
from a host of tourists, unlees it be his national nonchalance and good 
temper, and the amusing persistence with which he records his every 
step. He does not attempt fine writing. Of course, speeding rapidly 
over thousands upon thousands of miles, and perpetually deriving im- 
pressions from new acquaintances, his general reflections upon India 
from a social, moral, or political point of view, must be taken with due 
allowance ; bat as an itinerary bis work is not without merit. The author’s 
pencil, also, was as busy as his pen. The volume contains one hundred 
wood-cuts, engraved from his own sketches made on the spot; but, al- 
though many of the subjects are unhacknied and inviting, the engravers 
have not certainly done much for him, Neither have the binders ; for 
in many instances his engraved views are comically misplaced. Hyder 
Ali’s Tomb at Seringapatam faces Macao; a church at Goa on the Bom- 
bay coast bas Colombo in Ceylon for a textual vis-a-vis; the Ruins 0, 
Palmyra do duty among the Indian Ghants ; and the Cedars of Lebanon 
illastrate a description of the Caves of Elephanta. 

Mesers. Derby & Jackson’s enterprise in translations from the choicest 





Freneh literatare, pertaining to what is termed the classic school, goes 


curse of the country—is as “ exciting ” as any chapter in Harrison Ains- | yp ; and how the King of Terror must rejoice when be wins for 
worth, with the advantage of being historically true, or founded at least | another soul that might have gone torth to calm the earth ; and folds his 


after some ning. Its author describes 1t as « + ctrange farago;” and | 
traly it is Saas witbal a capital volame to have at hand for the oc- | Kind of harmony with the expression of discord which was needed. But 


bt he would sooner shake hands with him than fight him, | on apace. Before us are two new volumes—one, The Provincial Letters 
a Beatesty’s manner, that be oe Rel se to say 80, | of Blaise Pascal, the other, Voliaire’s History of Charlee XJl. In both 


there are obvious signs of the thoroughness and attention to acerscories, 
of which we have already spoken. 


Hine Avis. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Looking, a second time, over the many critical notices of our Metro- 
politan picture-show, concerning which our extracts Jast week were some- 
what lengthy, we cannot find much more that would interest the general 
reader, Still, it would be wrong to omit Mr. Ruskin’s comments on his 
quondam friend Millais, albeit this artist has been pretty well dissected ; 
you need not fear a rehash of any other critic's views, when you read 
Jobn Ruskin, Thus does he discourse, in a recently published pamph- 
let on the severa! Loudon Exhibitions of the season, touching The Vale of 
Rest. 


T have no doubt the beholder is considerably offended at first sight of 
this picture—justifiably so, considering what —_ once have been hoped 
for from its painter ; bat unjustifiably, if the taken prevents bis 
staying by it; forit deserves bis study. “We are offended by it.” 
Granted. Perbaps the painter did not mean us to be pleased. it may 
be that he supposed we should have been offended if we bad seen the 
real nao digging her real grave ; that she and it might have appeared to 
us not altogether pathetic, romantic, or sublime ; but only strange, or 
horrible ; aud that he chooses to fasten thissensation upon us rather than 
any other. 

he is a temper into which many a good painter has fallen before now. 
You would not find it a —— thing to be left at twilight in the 
church of the Madonna of the garden at Venice, with the last light fall- 
ing on the ekeletons—half alive, dreamy, stammering skeletons—shak- 
ing the dust off their ribs, in Tintoret’s Last Judgment. Perhaps even you 
might not be at your ease before one or two pale crucifixes which fi re- 
member of Giotto’s and other not mean men, where the dark red runlets 
twine and trickle from the feet down to the skull at the root of the cross. 
Many an ugly spectre and ghastly face has been painted by the gloomier 
German workmen before now, and been in some sort approved by us ; 
nay, there is more horror by far, of a certain kind, in modern French 
works—Vernet’s Hylaw and Plague, and such like—which we do not hear 
anp.ene declaim against—(nay, which seem to meet a large division of 
public tuste) than in this picture which so many people call “ frightfal.” 

Why so frightful? Is it not because it is so nearly beautiful? Be- 
cause the dark green field, and windless trees, and purple sky might be 
| 80 + to unconcerned about their graves ? 

Or is it that the faces are so ugly? You would have liked them bet- 
ter to be fair faces, such as would grace a drawing-room, and the grave 
to be dag in prettier ground—under a rose-bush or willow, and in turf 
set with violete—nothing like a bone visible as one threw the mould out. 
So, it would bave been a sweet piece of convent sentiment. 
| 1am afraid that it is a good deal more like real convent sentiment as it 
| is, Death—confessed for king before his time, asserts, so far as I have seen, 
| some authority over such places ; either unperceived, and then the worst, 
| in drowsy unquickening of the soul ; or felt and terrible, pouring out his 
white ashes upon the heart—ashes that bura with cold. If you think 
what the kind of persons who have strength of conviction enough to 
give up the world, might have done for the world had they not te it 

ed 








wide, white wings over it fur ever—be also gathering his children to- 
r; and how those white —towered and belfried, each 
with his companies of living dead, gleam still so multitudinuus among the 
mountain pyramids of the fairest countries of the earth ; places of silence 
for their sweet voices ; places of binding for their faithfullest hands ; 
places of fading for their mightiest intelligence : you may, perhaps, fee’ 
also, that so great wrong cannot be lovely in the near aspect of hi and 
that if this very day, at evening, we were allowed to see what the last 
clouds of twilight glow upon in some convent garden of the Apennines, 
we might leave the place with some such borror as this picture will 
leave upon us ; not all of it noble borror, but in some sort repulsive and 


Iti “for these reasons, to mo, ® great work ; nevertheless, part of its 
not to the painter's praise. The crude painting is here in a 


it is crade—not in momentary compliance with the mood which prompted 
this wild design ; but in apparent consistency of decline from the artist’s 


ary of those words which, are most readily made the vehicle for wit and | earlier ways of labour. Pass to his ther picture—the Spring, and 
sarcasm and humour. Thus“ Party Spirit” is designated “ a species of | We find the colour not less abrupt, though more vivid. 


There is a wide difference between all this, and the technical slang of 
professional critics—is there not? The writer thus concludes: 

And when we look at this fierce and rigid orchard—this angry bloom- 
| ing—petals, as it were, of japanned brass; and remember tbe lovely 
“wild roses and flowers scatiered on the stream in the Ophelia; there 
| is, T regret to say, no ground for any dimunition of the doubt which I 

expressed two years since, r ng the future career of a painter who 
can fall thus strangely beneath himself. 

The power bas not yet left him. With allits faults, and they are grie- 
vous, is still mighty painting ; nothing else is,as strong, or approx- 
imately as strong, within these walls. But it is a phenomenon, so far 


AvTHORS—Origin of —a most difficult question to decide. For if there | 3 I know, un leled hitherto in art-b , that any workmaa 


ble of so much should rest content with 60 little. All former art, by 


fore, the existence of writers depends on the existence of readers ; and of | men of po nay wy has been bt under whatever limitations of 
course as the cause must be antecedent to the effect, readers existed be- as W i 


as the painter could t; evidently with an effort to 
something beyoud what was one done ; if a sketch, the sketch 
showed a strai Lorna gery sng a pictare, it showed a strain- 
ng oe ee , we have a careless and insolent in- 
dication of things that might be—uot the a 
me re but the scrabbled remnant of a scornfully abandoned 

this wildness of execution is strangely associated with the distor- 


how | tion of feature which more or less has been sought for by this 
is, for nothing ? "Clearly, from his earliest youth ; just as it was by Martin Schongauer cok Man. 
therefore, eyes were not made tosce with. In the same dilemma appears | tegna. In the first picture (from Keat’s Liabella) which aturacted public 


attention, = figuye in be gy writhed in vouenes of ag 
; in picture of t Family at Nazareth, + irgin’s 
feaveres were contorted in sorrow over a wounded hand; violent ugli- 
nese of feature spoiled a beautifal Pye mee of coloar ia the Return 
the yr _ Fee e889 PF gid a of ane ~- in the 
rom U ition. ti) presen ture, the unsight- 
liness of some of the faces, and the yaitetbaberel moess of others, 
with the fierve colour and lar masses of the flowers above, force 
a me a strange impression, which I cannot shake off—that this is an 
astration of the song of some modern Dante, who, at the first entrance 
of an inferno for English eon had found, ted with ghostly grass, 
a field of penance for young | ; where girl- who bad been 
vainly gay, or treacherously amiable, were condemned to recline in re- 
probation under red-hot apple blossom, and sip scalding milk out of a 

polsoned porringer. 

Sir Edwin Landseer, we conclade, is not himself, artistically, this year 
—a fact sufficiently accounted for by physical prostration. Yet the ge- 
neral favourite is gingerly handled by a portion of the writers. The 
Examiner says : 

Sir Edwin Landseer, in his Doubtful Crumbs, tells of the tation of a 
little terrier who, with bungry eyes and an uplifted tating paw, 
questions the of on sotanngs cn tha sean ek 08 beng 5m 0 
bone which is lying at the kennel door of a asleep after his meal. 
The f dog's pane rest very lightly on the bose, He bas fed heartily ; 
he should be sound asleep. Would it be prudent to attempt the seizure 
of his crumbs? Another of Sir Edwin’s pictures shows a stag with his 
head above water in the critical moment of the chase, when there are 
within a few inches of bis throat the teeth of a single dog, his last pur- 
suer. Another picture is The Prize Calf, led home over the stenpion- 
stones by a Highland lass. The fourth and last picture is one that may 
fairly be taken to represent Sir Edwin Landseer’s faith as an artist. He 
bas always put souls _— en a ee 
shown the tarnside at midnight, on moun’ 
height ; it = = iby sock benvenward towards the stars that seem so 
near to watchers on the mountain top, and the mist about its 
glazing eyes sees “ A Kind Siar,” as the light of a pitying angel who will 
take its bead to rest between ber hands. 

The Times also is favouring and discreet : 

We to welcome Sir Edwin again. His Dowltful Crumbs repre- 
sents & Gs sane Step ovat We Went, vie 8b black aod tan, 
with watery chops, oe waits for the reversion, between a 
desire to snatch and a salutary dread of the consequences. None but 
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Landseer can thus render the human in the canine expression “ of the 
dog, doggy,”’ yet full of an eqgteniy to man which every one at once 
eppreciates. With this Sir Edwin bas sent a large slight picture ofa 
deer struggling against a stream. The animal bas taken the water, fol- 
lowed by two bounds one of which floats disembowelled by the stroke of 
a brow antler; the other, hardly holding his own against the stream, 
leaps, as he swims, at the red deer's throat. 

The Builder, a weekly journal, clever and independent, dismisses the 
popular painter in cursory style, thus: 

Sir Edwin Landeeer, with four pictures, is not strong. His principal 
eontribution, 175, is a wide waste of water (and, with all respect, of can- 
vas also), with a swimming stag, and dog in pursuit. His 426, called A 
Kind Star, showing 4 celestial attendant on a dying animal, which two 
people out of three would name wrong, is wild in the extreme. 

The Atlas is more plain spoken : i . 

The great work, this year, of Sir Edwin Landeeer stretches over a 
wide capenee of canvas, Hy the bonourable end of the principal room. 
No one going to the exbibition, with lively impressions of this eminent 

nter’s power in days agone, could be blamed for not knowing this for 
i work, £0 feeble in motive and touch is it. One could fancy the great 

trayer of brates had been ruminating over happy days in the High- 
A trying to recall an exciting chase, when bis favourite hou Bran 
and Oscar, dashed bravely into the stormy lake after the stag. Brau 
sank gored to death, and the stag was too much for Oscar. The story is 
good, bat faintly told upon the canvas. A long, narrow waste of leaden 
aky and water, with the head of the stag and Oscar, form the picture, 
for Bran is scarcely visible in the distance. The sky is too solid, and the 
water refuses to heave and swell with such a equall as seems to be in- 
dicated. Life there certainly is in the beads—for how could such a 
band forget its cunning —but not such life and nature as Landseer was 
wont to show ; for these we must turn to bis mach smaller work, 138, 
Dowhtful Crumbs. A rather timid, hungry Skye, a Dandy Diamont, 
presumes with infinite caution to smell the crambs that fell from the rich 
old mastiff’s table while be takes bis after-dinner snooge ;—an admirable 
Dit. But then, again, what an incomprehensible affair is the Kind Star, 
426. For ovce we are puzzled to know what animal of Landseer’s it is 
that bas this peculiar turn for fairy astronomy. 

Tbus the American reader may be confirmed in the impression which 
we desired to make on him in our last, to the effect that there is some 
independence in the London treatment of these subjects, We are glad 
to cee Mr, Cropsey’s merits recognised in several quartera, The Times 
jo its mention of pictures “ worth notice” names— 

Mr, J. PF. Cropsey’s Seacoast at West Lulworth (310), the bg) meen 
larly well managed, and the colour unconventionally trae, Mr. Cropsey, 
we believe, is an American, Another landscape of bis, Powtwm, not very 
fairly bung in the miniature-room, is a nobly conceived and rolemo re- 
= of those gigantic Dorie monuments, rising awfully from their 

ver-etricken Mat under @ eunset-eky, 

And the Builder, already quoted above, speaks ia these terme, 

Mr. Cropeey, the American painter, has rent three pictures, which have 
Deon but Ul treated by the hangers, The largest aud moet important, 
O24, Prestwm, ie very poetionlly treated, and rolidly painted, It shows 
the great Dorie temple, the preeureor of the glories of the Athenian 
Acropolis, euffwecd th the light of the eetting eun, 

te 
TRIBUTR TO THE LATE BARON HUMBOLDT, 

On Thureday evening of laet week, a regular meeting of the Amer can 
Qeographioal and Statietioal Svelety wae held at the hall of the Histo: 
tloal Soolety on Geoond avenue, The hall wae crowded, The Rev, Jo: 

ph P. Thompron, DD, ta the abeenoe of the President, ed, 
Bente on the plattorm were: Professor Moree, Baron Gorolt the Proe 
alan Minietor, Judge Daly, Prof Lieber and Guyot of Columbia Ool: 
lege, and Prof Haohe, la the audienoe were President —e Colum 
bla Dollege, CG. Banoreft, Hy. Grinnell, Ded. W. Pranela, an 
i nbshea oitinene 

© Obalvman lntrodueed the epeolal business of the eventog ta an 
rear, brlet but pertinent and eloquent, and waa followed by Vrofeseoe 
ber, an litiinate Mond and ort dont of the mi Dy Liles 
® bigbly lnteroating paper, (i whieh the loading eharaotertatioe 

ie wormatile mined were eluoltated, and the abundanee of ble 





fea 
a 
iy qiialition was ret forth, The personal remlaleeonoes that Ninalahed 


\* Aieonutae ve Lh am eopeelal Aaeour, 

Judge OE Dal _ fond the following Roanlullaia, Whleh We pre: 
maine tay be atielbute to ble peu, 

© Aweleed, Maat la the death of Haron Alexander von Humboldt, the 
Booloty hae lowt (he toe Hldatriows Hate oa the Fall of Ite honorary 
Members, aiid the world aie af tie great henefelars, 

" That we do hot assemble to ladulge a sentiment of regret 
at the termlaation of a life Whiek the great Author af the Ualtetee ae 
‘ beyond the ordinary Hilt | but ty expreee GNF meee of What that 
Nite hae avoomplighod, and of the Buble example that It presented ta aur 
age aud fo all Mlure tine, 

" Aeotved, That this continent wae the Geld of Humboldt's caption 
soblovemen'a, and the quarter of the globe to whieh, fur Miely eonseen 
Vive yoare, hie laboure were devoted, Uh la partloularly due that a public 
expression ehould be given here of the appreciation aud high estimate we 
Ba) Hped What he has done fie our hemlaphere, 

* Revtved, That it le impossible, withia the limita ofa Reaslution, to 
express our eenae of the extoat and Value of the laboure ot thie extrave: 
diary man, That researches the dotaile of whieh reach to a colossal 
wagaliude, embracing solenlitio euljeota af every vere, pareved with 
the mort patioat aasiduily, suljeeted to the closest possible eorutiny, and 
walolded With \he moat liminous comprehensiveness, constitute alone a 
Vast dohiovement; but when ta these are added the contributions made 
to the labours of others, and the plana devised to assist and direct the 
oltvervations set on foot and malaialned in diferent parts of the globe 
the enormous ourrespondenee kept up la conncetion with the laterests of 
Holenee, reaguieg ta his latter yoara to 4,000 letvers annually, and the 
various publications and papers aot embraced in the Works above eau: 


eyrene, fually culminating in the ee ation and completion of his 
t it presente a spectacle of | 


wary and acquisition of whieh 
the world has had but a fow examples, 

* Resolved, That while before his time the Natural Solenoes ia thelr 
course of development stood isolated, It waa reserved for bis genlus first 
to master (hem all in detall, and then, rising to the highest pinnacle of 
observation, to survey them as a whole, tracing amid their inflaite di- 
veraity the conneotion that linked one with another, and exhibition 
Yarough their mutual relation and reciprocal action, the harmony an 
anlty that prevail throughout the universe, 

« , That bis intellectual preéminence is heightened by the 
beauty of bis private life,—that bis disinterestedness, modesty a. | geau- 
tleness, bis sympathy with and encouragement of all who sought his 
aid or counsel, bis « th ia the fatare of rey= his manly love 
of liberty as an clement ia haman progress, and the exalted point ot view 
from which he nese and laboured for man as a being capable of and 
destined to still higher development—the whole presenting a harmony 
of moral and intellectual qualities, befitting the true laterpreter of na- 
ture and of God as manifested in bis works, 

“ Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions, to be signed by the offi- 
cers of thie meeting, be tranamitted to the family of the illustrious de- 


“ Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed *y the Chairman to 
seleot a suitable person to deliver before the Society, in the course of 
the following Winter, an address upon the life and services of our late 
associate.’’ 

Professors Bache of the Const Dereey, ont Gayot, then addressed the 
meeting, paying simple and feeling tribute to virtues and acquire- 


ments of the illustrious dead. The proceedings were closed by a few re- 


marks from the Hon. G. Bancroft. 
—_—_—S—_ 
HOW THEY FEASTED MORPHY AT BOSTON, 

A waggish “ Diogenes” bas written a letter from Boston to the Beening 
Post of this city, making game of the great assemblage of wits and sa- 
vans, who lately entertained the young champion of the chess-board. 
We copy a bit of Diogenes’ malicious pleasantry, because it has a good 
moral, though well aware that its pungent tone is mainly attributable to 
the chronlo jealousy subsisting between the two cities. 

Holmes presided, as he always does, with vivacity and grace. His 


jog *pecoh was very novel ia its subject—the immense superiorit 
America to all (he world and the anys poe in everyibing, ow 


the rhameful injustice with which America is treated by the envious bu- | bl 


mans ; but, in spite of its novelty, he contrived to get off one or two good 


Other dit | | 


things. He said—there, now—I have forgotten what they were; bat I 
know they were good, the hoon a A laughed so. He was also eloquent, 
io proof of which take bis peroration : 

“ Asl stretch 
it the welcome, 
one gow of 
sun first 


hand ebove this youthful brow, it seems to me that I bear in 
of a town or a province, but of a whole . One smile, 
and re rans over all the land, from shore which 


fanning 
listening to the praises of ber child as they come wafted 
fumed breeze.” 


Isn't that “ some’’! 

M replied in a brief and neat way, saying what ought to bave 
sham demi-semi-hero-worsbippers out of their swelling phrases. 
He remarked, after modestly returning thanks : 

“ You have spoken, sir, of the game of Chess. I took occasion, in New York, 
to express my views on that subject, and will not weary and detain you by re- 
peating them here. I may only say once more that © can never form the 
object of life ; it is, at best, but a relaxation to more serious pursuits. As such, 
and as a discipline for the mind, I believe it toe be well worthy of high commen- 
dation : and I think you will with me when I say that the 
eae card-table would go far towards improving the morals 

our LD 

This quiet rebuke, however, nobody took, and the king went on 
in the same fulsome, high faluting fashion. Chief Justice Shaw did the 
heavy for the jadiciary, trying to show that the successful lawyer and 
the successful Chess-player use the same high faculties ; but he omitted 
to state the most remarkable analogy—namely, that when the game is 
played for money the longest-headed rascal the cash. ideat 
Walker then did the heavy for the University, as Jared Sparks, who bas 
a marvellous alacrity in that line, did for literatare, and has long been 
doing. But Sparks emitted one bold flash: he contessed that he knew 
nothing of Chess, and not much more of literature-——at which all the peo- 
ple laugbed. As if this were not enough, Professor Parker made a law 
argument, and Professor Peirce lectured on the connection of Chess with 
the astronomical sciences. 

Having fluished with the long carronades and the sixty-two pounders, 
the small arme were let off. Professor Lowell, of course, read a m; 
he is said to keep a barrel fall oa hand for the asexpected calls 





sach 


occasions, 

I ought to bave said above, that in the long line of Professors called 
to their feet, Agassiz was not forgotten, as this toast, read in the most 
uablushing manner to the man’s face, will show you : 

“ The student of Natare, who reads the secrets of creation th its 
closely strata, and reconstructs its organisms from their oligh ves: 
tiges ; he who carries the chequered face of nature in his brain, reads the 
combinations of her mighty | me, knows how to honour the triamphs of intel- 
tect in the realm of pure a! tions, as well asin the apleadid generalizations 
of Linnwus, and Cavier, and Humboldt.” 

The President, moreover, in his Introduction of Professor Agassiz, re- 
— on nt sy = ’ rary Ary wey tae the ow word, it is 

mor x—he almost said Paul-y Morphous, is pun being 

received with boisterous merriment, De Holmes explained that he was 
hot Ite father, only ite father, [More laugh \ 

@ saceeeded in being witty througa the earnestness with 

which he protested that he waa not witty, and aleo by comparing the dia 

wal movements of the bishop, ia chess, to those of a orab, and the dart: 

hg ele-eag movements of the knights to thore of the tnacct called the 


devil's darning-needia, James T. Pielda then read a i A er upon 
Tennyeon's —. of the Light Brigade, illustrating M ‘ee 

in Burope ; and Oharles Hale apoke for the Prose very neatly 5 and 
Rev, Stare King—it waa already after pan ald that he bad eeen a 
ploture of a man playing a game of cheese with the dowil for bis soul, and a 
clergyman had Eee ® tormon Oo (K Had Paul Morphy been the man 
reproaeated ta that ploture, — ‘hat eormon would never bate been 
preached, for, ta feet, Paul Morphy beat the devil at chews 

Hut aliowethor the Quest and wittheat thing eald la the course of the 
evening Waa eal by Gonator Wilton, He had boon lletontng all aight to 
he wrand toasts and phrases wh which theee moder Athoutane had be: 
slavered evoh other, aud then, belug ealled apon himeclf, gave in the 
tlyeet manner thie Vowel « 

Phe mrodeat beartag of your quent Worthy the taittation of Heeler 
Ware, artlate, jivlate an vilioanea who uphold the Wictecked “tarecler of 
Atmeriow among the nathona’ 

Not « doul lad@hod at Wileon's wit) fa fret, the mort of the emtnent 
evhulara, Cs Tey Juelate Wh ie alvin we pereqael, and mere ee 
ohe ie ya oe Was evldont wet Weed ta 
wt WANS mitation Ruotely, . 

would welte you trate about (ile Grand Qoeaston, Wat (i cote Gane: 
eouutable Manvel, T have gota serene headache, (we whieh My viv 
Glan, De Holtiok preseriies pada water, He eaye that he haa Miund Tha 
euverel@y Femedy [i enol Gamem Verena 


1 A. Lt te reported here that fa ease Heenan, the Boalola Be should 
thrash Tom Sayers, the Champion of the Price Ring tn hs and, 
(thereby euPeriig Amerioa WIA More Uipreeedouted gluey,) the haves 
sore of Harvard abd the clergymen of Huston, Including the Ohlef Jue 
tiee, Will present him a gold box abd the rua of the Revere Kitehea, 
el 
POR LADI Ba ONLY Ia Tila BROOMING tf 


M, Ohewreu!, the Gallie Owen Jones, has reeoutly pabliched a work 
entitled " Phe Laws of Contrast af Quloas” Among he auloote treat: 
od le one of wniversal laterest— female clothing, M, Ohevrent discuss 
thie with all the care it demande, And fret, he cetablishes certain die: 
tinetions | that of the (Wo pes Knows aa bewnetic and bloade 

the juxtaposition of the articles of toilet, whether Bs 

or to the complexion } and that of moditoations of the 

coloured rays emanating from the head-dress, and which, being refee 
on the ein, tage it with their peouliar colour, He says) 

* The colour of light hair belng easentially the result of a mixture of red, 
zenee, and brown, we must consider it aaa very pale subdued onan 

wa; the colour of the skin, although a lower lone, is analagous ol 

exoept in the red parts, Blue eyes are really the only parte of the fair 
type whieh form 4 contrast of colour with the whole ; for the red parts 
produce, with the reat of the ekia, oaly a harmony of anal 
at most & contrast of hue, and not of colour; aad the porte the 
contiguous to the hair, the eyebrows, and eyelashes, give rise ouly to 4 
harmony, of analogy, eithr of seale or of hue, The harmonies of anal- 
ogy, then, evideatly predominate in the fair type over the harmonies of 
contrast, 
“ The type with black hair shows the harmonies of contrast predom- 
inating over the barmonies of analogy, The bair, openeme, eyetnaen, 
and Ts contrast in tone and colour, not only with the while of the 
rkin, but also with the red parts, which in this type are really redder, 
or leas roseate, than in the blonde type ; and we must not forget that a 
decided red, associated with black, gives to the latter the character of an 
excessively deep colour, either blue or green.” 

Of the colours of the hair aud head-dress, we are told ; 

“ The colours which are usually considered as assorting best with light 
or black bair are oy those which produce great contrasts; thus, 
sky blue, known to well with blondes, is the colour that approach- 
es the nearest to the complementary of orange, which is the bane of the 
tint of their hair and complexions, Two colours, loag esteemed to ac- 
cord favourably with black hair—yellow, and red more or less orange — 
contrast in the same manner with them. Yellow and orange red, con- 
trasting by colour and brilliancy with black, and their complementar- 
ies, violet and blue-green, iu mixing with the tiat of the » are far 
from producing a bad result,” 

The following, on the colours of the complexion and the contiguous 
drapery, affords several valuable hints : 

“ The juxtaposition of drapery with the different flesh tints of women 
offers to een) mer ag wr ced ae which are all the results of 
ss ready laid down. We shall state the most 

us :— 

“ Rose-red cannot be put in contrast with even the rosiest complex- 
fons without causing them to lose some of their freshness, . 
maroon, and light crimson bave the serious i of rendering 
the complexion more or less green. This is shown ia the following ex- 
periment :—Place two sheets of paper of either cf the above colours be- 
side two sheets of flesh-coloured paper, when it will be seen bow 


<> Pad a ter becoming greenish, 





tion of | bra: 
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than rose-red, , being hi 

tends to impart whiteness to them in consequence of 

e yey) wee: is, on the con ° 
which are ient in rose, and which may have more im 
without disadvantage. Bat it is not as favourable to comp! 
are more red than rosy ; nor to those that have a tint of orange 
with brown, because the red they add to this tint will be of a 
hue. In the latter case a dark green will be less objectionable than 
delicate green. 

“ Yellow imparts violet to a fair skin, and in this view it is less fe. 
vourable than the delicate green, To those skins which are more 
than orange it imparts white; but this combination is very d 
heavy for a fair complexion. When the skin is tinted more with orange 
than yellow, we can make it rosy by neutralising the yellow. It pro 
duces this effect upon the black-haired type, and it is thus that it suits 


F 
i 


f 


i 
fit 


inettes. 
“ Violet, the complementary of yellow, produces contrary effects ; thus 
it imparts some greenish-yellow to fair complexions. It augments the 
yellow tint of yellow and orange skins. The little blue there may be in 
«@ complexion it makes qundebe. This, then, is one of the least fa- 
vourable colours to the skin, at least when it is not sufficiently deep to 
whiten the skin by contrast of tone. 

“ Blue imparts orange, which combines favourably with white, and the 
light flesh tints of fair complexions, which have already a more or less 
determined tint of this colour. Blue is thus suitable to most blonde, and 
in this case justifies its repatation. It will not suite brunettes, since 
they bave already too much of orange. 

* Orange is too brilliant to be elegant ; it makes fair complexions blue, 
whitens those which have an orange tint, and gives a green hue to those 
of a re tint. 

“ Lustreless white, such as cambric muslin, assorts well with a fresh 
complexion, of which it relieves the rose colour ; but it is unsuitable to 
complexions which have a disag le tint, b white always exalts 
all colours by raising their toue ; consequently it is unsuitable to those 
kins yom without having this disegreeable tint, very nearly ap- 

t. 


proac! 

“Very light white draperies, such as muslin or lace, appear more 
than white. We must thus regard every white drapery which allows the 
light to pass through its interstices, and which is only apparent to the 
eyes by the surface opposed to that which receives incident light. 

“ Black draperies, by lowering the tone of the colours with which they 
are in juxtaposition, whiten the ekin; but if the vermilion, or rosy parts, 
are somewhat distant from the drapery, it will follow that, a —— 
lowered in tone, they relatively to the white parte of the 
contiguous to the same drapery redder than if not contiguous to the 


black. 
Seieeeadsdantenemaed 





ALMost AN ALARM. —The notion seeme to be that Lord Blleaborough 
will be asked to re enter the Cabinet he quitted twelve months on 
the Fadia bill, as iret Lord of the Admiralty, Bat walees there be an 
waconfeered desite on the part of the Goverament to multiply the chances 
ot : eollision with the Les sy ag of ey oh inconceivable oe 
euch a appointment show thought a preaeat are 
pe To 3 

oy en as proved himectfineorr wanting a 
mont whenever We has been led. Soon after hin reeall irom twdhe 
1844, he wae placed at the head of the Admiralty by the late Str Robert 
Peel, The world wae then enjoying the slambere of a profound peace, 
and the preeenee of the late Duke of Welllagton tn the Cabloet was con 

capitol belag the lar 
portion of the 


sidered a eufflolent guarantee againat an ai enee on the 
of bia colleague, for, without ble aaviek bo Younes be lived, cane 
them Fenturod to watertake any important pe comneotod with the 
naval or military defence of the country, Ben then, however, Lord 
ee had welloigh brought hie frieads lute rouble by bie rare 
te aroore Furitamanet ane the petits ta healt suns of te Mes 
y Hliament an wa tata sense of t 
lwoident te the then redueed etate of owe wary, ble Nordebtp ANY 
arent care abd deliberation, planned a eka nit to be made 
and at want, Wy «aired number of ‘ortamouth, Not 
wana . 
waa itt rn 
partlve were arrange al partioular 
Pan non al yore wad with Satens 
the priecipal etl All Wee ret pears Was 
m the prene, wes wekily diva 4 lie 
pal aa tw tok eaut perlite mali ‘ 
vredible to Uhlok that a wh of the sort, whiek would, a 
all probability, have eaded la a nah loos of brave aud Innocent 
should have beew ser! eutort Wy aman ing the reputation 
uf stateamavehip, aad apparent! ty the eoufidenoe of mame of the 
and. W la wae lee uly eenreations en inne eves of tah nanny 
vob the F¥ellows etory that te | thle 
elewer, but slagularly Wuaafe many Yonden never, NY as ~ 
Aw Tanevenene View of 4 Ceara Garrran.—The ee Maw 
contalie a letier dated at Aawapolis, April 18, oa board HM. a Cmagea, 
from whieh we make the extract that tailowe = 
“The next mornlag Lord Lyons disembarked, the frigate 
yards aad firia a salule of ee Oa hie lordship MaSiine cine 
waa aldo fired from (he Sotiery at the Baval academy at Annapolia, the 
principal moa of (hie ancient Tittle place preasuting him with an address 
and invitation to a seme, Which, however, bis | declined, and 
siaried Immediately for Washington, ‘The trial ol * Benstor biokles" for 
taklag the (rifling poetical lieence of riddling with a revolver! At 
ere Key, MF paying Father marked atteation to his wife, furma 
obi topic of ia) aad conversation at Washington, as 
‘pabulum’ fur the penay-acliners ia general, The pope 
favour of Sickles ie so great that the enlightened ‘jar 
formed an ‘ opinion,’ & ¢, that they should be ‘| 
convict him; while oa the other hand, the 
shall shoot bim in case of an acquittal, 
* Washington is a large, straggling, 
the streets are wide, irregular, 
iving the place quite a raral i 
ildings, and moat til 
ladies, I must say, are rather good-looking, but A ay wae 
population are about as sinister and recklese-looking a set of desperadoes 
as I have ever seen, St to say, though ily well dressed, they 
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. SuCURITY 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
ALL WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary 
DIRE TORS 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 


Joseru Wacker, Riouanp P. Bavrr, Wa. Dawnistour, Geones H. Beran, 
Joun Haaser, 8. T. Varewrive, Kow'p. W. Contes, Rowaap Caomwent, 
Rosser L. Cass, Joun R. Wu, We. Brevsats, Jr, Gnonos B. Garena, 
Wa. H. Howser Roer. L. Mornay, Serra Lawaence, Tomas J. Own, 
Rowan Wuters We, Amen Boreen, Jos. Lawnence, Anraory P. Francia. 
Joux D. Wanner L. B. Wreas, Samu. ©. Paxson, Samven D. Bascocs, 
Bowaan Maxarrt Joun Aves, D. Cromwets, JonaTuan Opsit, 
Hawer Barzow, Wustae F. Mort, KE. J. Dowwans, Rosset Bowss. 
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MARINE AND tac INSURANCE. 


TOULAR ATTENTION BI! adhe ep TO THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
ae ERED BY THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N.Y. 
The amount of Capital, over $1,300,000, 
taken at the lowest rates. 
The Profits divided anoually among the insured. 
Company having its large Capital secured and invested, the MUTUAL eeinien 
to the division of conte No obligation (« required of the aseured beyond the 
actual Premium ; "hence no responst ty can attach to the r 





A DIVIDEND of 85 cent. to the oo Folios | holders has just been declared, out of 
wl Brcdus of of the last year, My tryin = Capital 


2 TAaUSTERS. 
H. Gawweu, Peres Posen Cnas. H. Mansnau, Eoww Baarerr, 
mit SrRacce. Seuvri. Lavinestos, Hewer A. Cort, Euas Powvert, 
aur Josern Fours, Jr. Gores G. Honson, 
Astuony B. Nensos, Jacon R. Nevius, U. A. Murpoca, 


Lex. M. Lawasnce, Sauunt M, Fox, 
, A. hay eLiN, 
B NEIL Presiden’ 
AirRep BerON, Vice President, 


Paso’c. G. Fosren, Simon de Virser, 


JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary 
New York, November 1, 1458. 
STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 


CAPITAL....... 








$200,000. 
This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 


Dwelling Houses and Furniture, Warehouses, Stores and Mer- 
ehandise, Factories, Ships in Port, &. 
On the most favourable terms. All losses will be immediately adjusted and promptly paid. 


Directors. 





Pasvenice R. Les, Denton Prarsats, ALFrep Moors, 
Sauver. Wuets, Cuantes J. Dover, Bexsamin W. Frorp, 

: 3. ALONEO A. ALYoRD, A. Spewane " 
ee = W. 8 Joun R. Paxton, D. Henweset, 
Saeeagee L "brensrs, Gronce L. Ossonye, deusen Annan, M.D. 
, athe ppeeme ease. Joun Suorw 

. Ba0 eNRY Sareips. Coram MPBO! 

Mawry J. Bowes mica - * 


ANDRE FRoMENT, Jam 
Josera H. Gopwiny, a ae 


FREDERICK R. LER, President. 
a aad vy, SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 
LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 





CA oy eee AGSURLAreOme O80 008 $5,500,000. Rye CHARGE FOR cages 
braia, j-T". and special risks taken. — oe _ 
Omlice—65 Wall Street. 


M. KMBVIPT, Acwcany. 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
RE SN Gains ooo necine<ts sah odshdicomssatonces 


THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
those of only three other city companies, continues to insure all kinds of 


al , build! ships in and their cargoes, on terms as low as are 
Socdatent ‘Ar tee eeoeth of Woes and the insured. 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Journ B. Varvem, Marti Bares, Jr., Grusert 8S. Beckman, 
Luowarp AprLesy, Dupiey B. FuLier, Joun C. Henperson, 
Cuar.es L. Voss, Loran FPReeMAN, 
Warren Devano, Jr., Epwarp MacomBer, 
Hewry V. Burien, Warson E. Cass, 
Josera B. Vannem, Jr., Caanues E. ArPLesy 
Danian Panu Jas. Lon. Granam, Jr., Sami. D. Braprorp, Jr., 
Gustavus A. ‘aenows, — R. Molivarg, 
DWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE. Assist. See’y. 








MUTUAL 
LIPB INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 04 BROADWAY. 
UARTERLY STATEMENT OF THE APY Aine On Tue B MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


of New York, for the 
iessesia't January, 1859, per Report 









































for Taxes for 1851 and 1852...... 37.01 
$5,151,501 75 
Receipts During the Quarter.. 
ok) TTT ee ™ 
For PIII. cccocccoccocceccecsosecececceborsoncsecenseece 3.781 35 «=: 987,505 91 
- $5,419,007 66 
Disburseme 
Paid ~ Claims by Death and attihene. baeccencosecaces $111,015 00 
Paid for Burrende: A Policies seobe cocnéonne 13 792 Me 
Paid = Qaneiiies... pcereccecceesheeeseesotecesseoesecooses 
Paid for Commissions... .......c00+-sesecceseseeegsene Oe »@ 
Paid 2 Mediesi Rxaminations, Advertising, Pos- 
tage. yy ri Printing and Stationery, 
Rent, Fuel, ac pe cvecsesecesseeesssessesosceesocedbes 16,330 90-—155,415 TT 
Cash Assets lat May, 1BBD......00cccrrerereeeees sceseonccesd $5,263,501 89 
Whieh are invested as follows: 
Cash on “Mand a in Ban ieee . : ees 
— vested | Bonds ortg 062,3: 
mount due from Agents 16,126 T1—5,263,59: 89 
Amount as aber . see 
Add interest ace: ‘and not due. ee 
Deferred premier (estimate). uuu 
Due from Agents premiums, (i course of trans- 
BRIBED)... ssn sccccenerercecceceseeesseeereseserecseeens 20,000 00 
on 85,548,591 89 
Claims 000 
Number of Policies in force Stat SO | ee 10,993 
Issued during the Quarter. .........cccssccscreneeesersersescesenseseneenees 438 
ne 
Deduct for forfeited, surrendered, cancelled, expired, and dead....... ... m7 
Poltetey which Wiser are jee... apeautazresenenence aeienenerensnenenenes 11,20, 
whole 
— } are Badowme at Policies. 
wad Ft Term Policier. 
Net inerease for tho Quarter to Polistes puadesee « ecococnscdaensuemenoamns bv 


Viz. : in Life Pelie covee 
Endowment | Policies. 





Decrease in Term Policies. . 


Average amount of Insurance for each Policy of increase.............- 93,1556 
I have carefully the above and believe the same to be correct. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
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one 8. WINSTON, President. 
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Examiner, MINTURN post, . D. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 111 BROADWAY. 
MARINE AND INLAND 
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ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONE Y, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 
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MEEKS 
CABINET FURNITURE 

WAREROOMS, 

Wos. 333 and $336 FOURTH STREZP, 

NORTHWEST CORNER OF BROADWAY. 
JOHN MEEES, 
Of the old firm of J. & J. W. MEEKS, 
Tavites the attention of Pasatings veers to eg? (ne cages carn ee 
Parlours, Dining-Rooms, Libraries, 


made from selected and well-seasoned wood, in the latest and most approved styles, at 
very reasonable prices. 





The well-known reputation of the late firm for making 
SUPERIOR CABINET FURNITURE 
will be fully sustained. 


RICH AND MEDIUM CLASS. 
at 


E. W. HUTCHINGS, 
475 Broadway, (up alge.) ak Yost. (between Broome and 


The ment of new and ond clegent styles, oy the PARLOUR, LIBRARY, + 
ING iM ona SS od CHAMBER, 3 ROSEWOOD, WALNUT, OAK and AHOGARY, ia 


elt 
Prices WER than any other manufactory in the United States for the same class of 


I] assortment of every Gosertnticn of Furnit always hand, or made to order, 
UNDER HIS PERSONAL SUPER NTENDENCE.~ be sed - 
ELEGANT DESIGNS, for 


ia no’ to execute from NEW and 
ORNAMENTAL i woo | A (ARTEL, tod FIRE PIRCES with MiRRO KAMES and 
Other work connected with such siyice of FURNISHING. “DESIGNS of which can be snes 





at his Warerooms, as 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS, 
Plain and Artistic &e. 
HE Sumcainae bay ty eee ANNOUNCES THAT HE CONTINUES 
execute all orders for the F: 


ze 
with, vis: Fiat aod coordi Falsuing, Paneling, Cavan Work ork 





GEORGE ruAte, 
Office and Manafactory, 327 and'$29 Fourth Avenue. 


INDIA RUBBER SPRING BED. 


EMOVAL TO 312 BROADWAY, SECOND BLOCK ABOVE ereusere, We a 
we invite all who to = we Bever seen such an articie to a a at them. 


to serve if ete Sen. hey are etl e cen 
pry y scpertee y. y cam, © 





ng. Dew t forget to look at You can also see at 
Colton’s Patent Iron Folding 
That take up ) our bedding without trouble. 
REMEMBER 312 BROADWAY. 


HOWE'S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 
“ Commends Itself to every lover of easy 
“It needs only to be seen to be 
“It will be universally used.”—N. ¥. TIMES. 
* “Has accomplished the object desired.”—HOME JOURNAL. 
ng °— WASHINGTON INTEL- 
uenne 
“Cool, compact, durable, portable, cheap, cleanly, and delight 
fal.” —KNICK ERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 
“ It Is precisely the article wanted.”—MERCANTILE TIMES. 
The ELLIPTIC SPRING Ly 4 a! be procures of first oe & dealers Psy rooms the 
United States and Canadas, or from the Co. Retail price, from $5 to $6,50 according 
to width. For circulars and ‘Turther information address— 
GEO. F. GRAY, Sec. Elliptic Bed 





"—NOY. EVANGELIST, 
"—M. ¥. TRIBUNE. 





Co., 
way, New York. 





JOHN CATTNACH, 
TRUNK MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 
86 Broadway, Cor. of Wall Street, 
and 700 ee | 
OLE LEATHER payee, pone TRUNKS, &c., FOR he AND-AMERI- 
can Travelling. Paris velling and Snopping Bags for Ladies and GenUemen's 
7 








MASSE RR 
Bank of Montreal to Branches in papi. !* and Brake, payeble le Ye Canada pur- FIVE MINUTE 
chased or Collectad: ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 
THOMAS DIXON, As Improved for 1859. 
BANKER WITH STAMPED IRON COVERS AND BOTTOMS—TINNED, 
ane - ow ane om - Fog oy beng Ae which is constructed on true my ~; arg pln, 
ILLI ost Eoonomical, airing jess ce 
R vm ba 4 - BILLS OR — near PISE. other, being at ind ot tho cnme tines the spent Gusunie tr structure, ani most coe ey. 
Sole Agents for the United States, 
JOHN MUNROB @& CO,, r " E. KETCHUM & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, Manufacturers of Japanned and Planished Tin Ware, 
NO. 6 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 289 Pearl Street, New York. 
G®axt CIRCTLAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
PRA — HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GuRMany PREPARE FOR HOT WEATHER. 
GREAT ITAIN, Ht ene SWITZERLAND, RUSSI ai ened 
IRELAND, SPALN, <a ITALY, SWEDEN. WINSHIP’S 
ATHEN: BEYROUT, SELF-VENTILATING REFRIGERATORS 
ALEXANDRIA, JEROSALEM, yaa come 


ARE THE ONLY 
PERFECT PRESERVERS FOR PROVISIONS OF ALL KINDS. 





BRAMHALL, HEDGE & CO., 
442 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN HOWARD AND GEAND STREETS. 





ISPATOH AN EXPRESS oe CALIFORNI4 OREGON AND THE SANDWICH 18 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the 5th and 2th of each month. 





FIRE AND LIF® INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
42,000,000 STBRLING, OR $10,000,000. 
Paid up Capita’ an’ Surplus, $3,000,000. 
4 SPECIAL FUND OF §250,000 HELD IN NEW YORK, 
TO MEET LOSSES. 
Losses adjusted in New York, and promptly paid. 
In addition to its Fire Business, this Company is prepared to transact 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 
James McCall, 


Adam Norrie, Richard Irvin. 
COMMITTER OF MANAGEMENT. 
Wn. Pic ‘ Royal Phelps, Adam Norrie, 
Thos. " . B. Sherman, Francis Skiddy, 
W. Butler Duncan, Henry L. Routh, Henry Eyre. 
Henry "A. Smythe, Geo oke. 


A. B. MeDonald, Agent. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrice or rue Genera. Acents ror rus Unrrep Srarss, 
New York, Feb. 1, 1859. 


HE andersigoed hereby give notice that they continue to > li- 
cations for Life heseases on the most favourable terms. Dhlets 








containing the Rates of m can be obtained at their Office, N tio. Tv ALL 
STREET, or from any of their Agents it the United States. 
LOCAL pease OF DIRECTORS. 
Robert J. Dillon, W. Gerard, Junr. Henry Ludiam, 
C. Edward Habicht, Caleb Barstow J. G. Holbroke. 
Paul ord, B. FP. Wheelright, 


Soxicrron—Robert J. Dillon. | Consuntixe EES W. Gerard. 
MepicaL Examingr—S. 8. Kee: 
The Local Board of Directors meet every other Wednesday atthe Ofc, Tl Wall 
, New York, where all business connected with the Society’s —— 
transacted, affording thereby every Lg a ivantage of en ent 
tention to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Settlement of Claims, 
All Policies are issued at the office, 71 Wall Street, New York, and all claive 


af 


are adjusted and paid without reference to 
The Medical Examiver is daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 
o'clock, P. M. an tat 
£500,000. 
A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 js deposited in the hands of the 
Com; of the Btate of Be ¥ 
ay ay ew York, for the benefit of all Policy-holders in 


C. B. HABICHT. 
J. 6: HOLBROOK, { Several Agents 


Exch on California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 


BA RSs, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 


1ssuB 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USB IN EUROPE, CHINA, &o. 








BROWN, a 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 





fer, collected free 
Drafts and credits and bills urchased and collected on England, Ireland, Scotland 
Drala aia ray er Panag. 


F. H GRAIN, No. 2 William Street, New York. 
©. F. SMITH. ‘ 


AUGUST BELMONT 
No. 76 BEAVER STREET, N. ¥., 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers- 








BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 _— Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 


= eaienmenientiad 
LaxD, SCOTLAND 


on the 
Baxk OF LIVERPOO! 
and Wares. 


sang of the Banks ta Eveuame, Ins 





WILDER'S PATENT 
SALAMANDER SAFES, 
SECURED WITH 
The Best Patent Powder and Burglar-Proof Locks 
B. G. WILDER & CO., 

AGENTS FOR THE PATENTER AND MANUFACTURERS, 

Depot, No. 191 Broadway, corner of Dey Street, 

NEW YORK. 

And No. 19 South Water Street, Chicago, Tl. 

MANUFACTORY, THIRD AVENUE, COR. THIRTEENTH STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Pomen.=Ebis eichented Five Preet Sate te ue lensne made and oct by Ginn G. Herring, 
his license having exptred. 


HERRING'S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOPF SAFES. 





TTH WALLS PATENT py oy hag ll LOCKS, Ls THAT wis 
hs wand are the oaly iAmariean Anfes that were awarded Medniees the Lantos 
. admitted to be 
poaee na to ar yy ey pt tg tt 
in| “ieee hottest Gres, or a burglar the 
te make and sell Her 





A 
VARYING IN PRICE FROM 4 TO 40 DOLLARS. 
FOR SALE AT 
J. &C. — HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 





The Largest and Most € 
mouss FURNISHING ARTICLES 





601 
Bach ar is offered at a fixed Price, from which there is no deviation. 
Public Pry Private Eaaplistimenta, Sia Steamers, Ships, SieamDoats, and Hotels supplied at 


U4 AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED short notios, on the most 





SUMMER FURNITURE 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have now on band a full supply of 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, CANE woes, ORNAMENTAL BRCNZED, AND PaINTED 
ON WORK. 


Japanned Bird Cages &c., &c., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 
SILVER PLATED WARE. 


TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 
JAPANNED TEA TRAYS. 





Have now on hand the largest assortment of the above 
which are offered at: > lowest prices. ‘hn warty call aclicived. 





THE HOME GYMNASIUM 
18 DESIGNED LO FURBISH 
MUSCULAR EXERCISE 


J. & C, BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOM, 
601 Broadway. New York. 


j.+= Ww. MAYHEW, | Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 





D. ) WALWORTS, | Atty and Counsellor | at * Law, Natches, Natchez, ms. 











FLOELS WAd2 QHEMENT © og, mieney,neatee. The EE 
are removed, sind the pain ansuaged, by the apolica.ion of thin great healing temed¥! 

ergdicnics tne Poutactors, No. 8) Maiden Lane, New York, : 
63 cents, and $1 per pot. 





— 


SS 
OJ. AmBRN. 


























